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Russia (p. 4) 
Digest of the Articles 

Russia’s influence in world affairs is 
based on her enormous size and power. 
The Soviet Union occupies one-sixth of 
the world’s surface, one out of eleven 
people on earth lives in Russia, and 
Russia (used interchangeably with 
USSR, Soviet Union, Soviet Russia) 
owns immense resources of humer, fer- 
tile soil, coal, iron ore, oil, furs, and 
other industrial essentials, The Russian 
population is varied (about 175 nation- 
alities) and the country is organized 
into 16 nominally independent repub- 
lics. 

Russian history is marked by oppres- 
sive rulers. During the 13th century 
the country was over-run by Tartars. 
Later, Ivan [V (the Terrible) instituted 
a reign of terror in the country. Peter 
the Great's efforts to Westernize Russia 
were characterized by ruthlessness. The 
Communist party which came to power 
in November, 1917, did not overthrow 
the Czar, because Czar Nicholas Il had 
been overthrown a few months earlier 
by a group which established a demo 
cratic government under Kerensky. 
Under the Communists all freedom has 
been crushed and a party dictatorship 
over the proletariat has been estab 
lished 

The Communist regime has taken 
over all phases of the national economy 
Opposition is liquidated by death or 
exile to Siberia Representative govern 
ment exists on paper only, for policy 
is determined by a small group of Com- 
munist party leaders. Despite the re- 
sources of Russia, the people have a 
low standard of living 

Since the end of World War Ll, Rus 
sia has expanded its borders to include 
former in the West which 
had become independent at the end of 
World War L. Russia, through Commu 
nist party countnes, 
dominates Rumania, 


terntones 


members in the 
Czechoslovakia, 
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for This Issue 


Poland, and Hungary. Russian influence 
in Asia is apparent in the policies of 
Communist China and other countries 
in Southeast Asia. Russian and United 
States foreign policies have met head-on 
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in Germany, Japan, Korea and other 


areas of the world. 
Aim 

To help students view the Soviet 
Union from vantage points of geog- 


raphy, history, and present 
policies, 


resources, 
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Scholastie’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
Thanksgiving Day, November 23, 1950 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited 
to these two annual sovial events, 
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Discussion Questions 

1. Study the map uf the Soviet Union 
on page 5. How does this map help you 
to understand the position of Russia as 
a world power today? 
the 
of the present he deep in the past How 


2 Historians believe that roots 


may a study of Russian history from the 
time of Rurik in the 9th century to-the 
last Nicholas Il 
understand Russia today 

4. Study the 

living on page 7. What 
the Russian standard of living 
vou reached? Why 
standard so low compared with ours? 

4. Why has the United States been 
severely critical of Soviet foreign policy 
since the end of World War II? 

5. What can we do to prevent differ 
ences between Russia and the West 
from resulting in World War III? 


(gar help you to 


- 


of 


com lusions 


table on standards 


about 


have is the Russian 


Words vs. Bullets (p. 9) 
Digest of the Article 


Inn the 


nism and democracy, we are public izing 


war of words between commu 


suc h 
the 
clock Voice of America radio programs 
und | Ss 
in most large cities of the wodd (except 
the 


There is also an 


democracy through government 


ponsored ventures as round. the 


Information Service libraries 


countries behind lron Curtain 


vhere they are barred 
expanded program of scholarships and 
exchange of teachers and scientists, On 


unofficial the 
for Freedom which broadcasts 


the level there is new 
(.rusact 
trom Western Germany 


Those 


wal vt 


whe argue that we cannot win 


the words against communism 
hold that the Russians are successful in 
that 


sages to countries threatened by aggres 


jamming ou broadcasts yur mes 


contradictory since we 


the 


to stop aggression 


won are we Say 


time 


that in the 


are tor peace and at same 
prom int 
final analysis Communists respect mili 
tary strength only 


I ponents ot 
ar of 


rave people hear our broadcasts 


our efforts to win the 
words argue that if even a lew 
the 
will tye spread by word of mouth 


ve must 


} 
that 


strengthen our information 


program so that it will rival the much 
eater efforts of the Communists; that 
ind dem Me 


ve ust fight fire with fire 


, , 
acy is easier to sell than totalitarianism 
Aim 

To acquain 


le by 


ace 
Soviet propaganda abroad 


efforts 


ombat 


students with the 


the United States 


Discussion Questions 
1. Our 


ists to countries behind the Lron Cur 


official and unofficial broad 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


November 1, 1950 


World Affairs Article: American For- 
eign Policy—What it is, how it is made, 
the long-range problems, and the imme 
diate problems. 

National Affairs Article: Crime in Our 
Cities~a survey of the investigation of 
the Kefauver committee 

Pro and Con: Should Voting Be Com- 
pulsory? An examination of both sides 
of a controversial question 

Picture-Panel Page; Washington and 
Steuben at Valley Forge—turning points 
of the American Revolution 

Short Story: “Father Knows Best,” 
by Eileen Tighe 


November 8, 1950 


American History in Literature: Java 
Head Joseph Hergesheimer, dis- 
cussed by Dr. Henry Steele Commager 


by 





tain are an effort to “Fight fire with 
fire.” What does this mean? 

2. What obstacles must we overcome 
in order to make our informational pro- 
gram more effective in Communist-dom- 
inated countries? 

}. Why are the Russians “jamming” 
our broadcasts to Russia and satellite 
countries? 

4. Should we continue our efforts to 
sell 


trolled countries? Defend your point of 


democracy in Communist-con 


ew 
Activities 


1. Prepare a one minute an 


to be 


“spot 
used on a Voice of 
tell 


why the United States is trying to reach 


nouncement 


America broad ast in which you 


Communist-controlled countries with 
information 

A committee or an individual pu 
pil can prepare a radio script for a 
\ come 
of the United Nations in Korea, or the 
effect of the Marshal] Plan on Western 


Europe, or some other topic of interna 


of America broadcast on the role 


tional interest 
3. Draw a cartoon showing Russian 
efforts to block American radio broad 
casts to countries behind the Iron Cur 
tain 
4. Give a 


international 


! 


on the values 


im wl ¢ } 


ith ChASS 


ot an 1 en 


progr 


courages exchanges of teachers, stu 


dents, and scientists 


5. Read and prepare a written or 


oral report on one of the following ref 


erences 


he whet peas ep 


€ 
“- “e 


Maret 
conte & setmerter 


, 1878. Contents 


opy''g 
Singie sober’ i¢ 
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Voting Is -Everybody’s Job 

About half the eligible voters in 
America are idiots—if we accept the 
ancient Greek meaning of that word. 
The Greeks called a man who didn’t 
vote an I-D-I-O-T-E. In the last Presi- 
dential campaign 49 per cent of the 
eligible voters did not trouble to cast 
a ballot, The American Heritage Foun- 
dation, 25 W. 45th St.. N.Y. 19, N. Y., 
the non-partisan organization that spon- 
sored the Freedom Train, is waging an 
all-out campaign against political indif- 
ference by Americans. Their booklet, 
Voting Is Everybody's Job! (write for 
a copy), suggests in picture and word a 
variety of activities which any commu- 
nity can undertake to get out the vote. 
As one of its many vear-round activities 
the Foundation is offering prizes to 
counties, and organiza- 
tions conducting outstanding non-par- 
tisan, community-wide campaigns on 
the theme “Voting Is Everybody's Job!” 
Details are in the booklet 


communities 


The Magic Carpet (p. 15) 
Aim 

lo give pupils a glimpse of what life 
is like under a dictatorship—and, spe- 
cifically, behind the Iron Curtain. 


Motivation 
Do think that you 
have a pretty rough time of it in this 


, 
world? 


you sometimes 


Topics for Discussion 

What is the scene of this story? Ex- 
plain the reference to the “Liberation.” 
What's the significance of the present 
of exchange Czechoslovakia? 
What are some of the current shortages 
mentioned by the author? How does the 
situation tie in with the usual Commu- 
nist “campaign” promises? Compare the 
Czech shortages with the ones you and 
your family had to put up with during 
What fuel is currently in 
And in the 
average American home? Is there some 
significance this Does your 

Continued on page 3-T) 


© ents sack 


rate in 


the late war 


use in Czechoslovakia? 


in too? 
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EYES ON RUSSIA 


(See page 4-8) 
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HOW TO BUY A TOOTHBRUSH 


fost dental authorities agree that the 
ght brush. properly used, is-far more 
nportant than your dentifrice. Use 
hese recommegdations as a check list 


SIZE OF HEAD The 
brushing surface = Yi 


should be approxi- 
mately equal to the 


width of three adjacent ~ i 


teeth...1 to 144 inches 

im grown-ups %4 to | inch long in 
children. A longer head may mass crev 
wes. A shorter head makes brushing 


tedious 


TRIM OF BRISTLES — For maximum 
contact the trim should be straight. 
Obviously a curve that 
fits one side of the 
teeth cannot fit the 

4 "= other. Even tufts help 
Coe a” No you to exert even pres- 
, = sure on teeth and ghms 
more efficient in 
reachimg crevices from 


A 1 
ba a No 
e t 


— 


Yes 


: _ 
Ch +, both sides of the teeth. 


~« 


TYPE OF BRISTLES — The synthetic 
bristles un most brushes outlast natural 
bristles. For example, Squibb natural 


The Squibb Angle T 


fication set 
Dental association, Y 


cothbrush meets 
forth im the} Journal of 


bristles, although treated for up to 6 
times longer life, cannot outlive the 
Synton bristles in Squibb brushes. 
Some dentists prefer natural bristles. 
Ask yours 


NUMBER OF ROWS — The most popu- 
lar brushes are made with 3 rows of 
bristles. Some dentists 


now prefer 2 rows, Most 
brands are made both 
ways. If you switch from 
3 to 2, ask your dentist 
how to use the narrow y 
head for best results 


BRAND — There are many excellent 

brushes. The Squibb Angle Brush, for 

one, meets all these requirements. It 
alone combines these features 

A narrow shank to permit 

ie af proper alignment on the 

\ gum line on inside 

surfaces. 


The “Squibb 


peels 


GSS Angle,” like 
: the bend in 


a dentist's 
nirror, to help you 
reach hard-to-get-at 
places 


every speck 
American 
33, No. $, Page 292- 
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Say What 
ih You Please! 


\ 
Q 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


your 


Dear Editor: 

Concerning your article, “TV—Enemy 
of Education?” in the September 20th 
issue, I am taking my teacher's sugges- 
tion to write the editor of Senior Scho- 
lastic to express my opinion 

In my opinion, TV 
thing to keep the family together and is 
a means of keeping teen-agers off the 
streets and out of mischief 

As far as the question of studying 
goes, it is doubtful whether 
homework would be done if TV 
not allowed. 


serves as some- 


any more 


were 


Although the idea may horrify the 
average student, television may eventu- 
ally be used to broadcast lessons 

Glynn Pritchard 
Queen Anne High School 
Seattle, Washington 


Dear Editor 

In the September 20th edition of the 
Senior Scholastic, Herman L. Masin, 
your sports editor, wrote an article 
called “The Tiger's Tale® in which he 
spelled Jerry Priddy’s name with a “G.” 

lerry would be very angry if he read 
this for he that his name be 
spelled with a thinks “G” is 


insists 
“J.” He 
SISSY 

Lois Johns 

Detroit 14, Michigan 


Sorry, Lois, “Jerry” may be more 
Priddy than “Gerry,” but the Tiger sec- 
ond baseman insists that his nickname 
be spelled with a “G.”—Sports Ed 


. o oO 
Dear Editor 
I have been a subscriber to Senior 
Scholastic for the past two years and I 
have only one comment: It's wonderfull 
I can’t wait to receive my copy. I espe- 


cially like Henry Steele Commager’s 


3 


“American History series and I hope 
he continues them this term. I've read 
History of the Second 


It's excellent! 


and reread his 

World War.” 
Keep up the good work! 

Sondra Dublin 

Brooklyn, N. Y 


As vou must know by now, Sondra 
continuing Dr 
ries of articles on “American History in 


Literature.” See October 4 issue tor first 


we are (ommaders se 


one 
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Cities: Round the World 


A crossword puzzle by Alan Baker, Euclid Central Junior 
High School, Euclid, Ohio 
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Scotia. 












































Entomology 





Shakespeare 
To bind 
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Street 
By way olf 


on-the 
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A monkey 
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Peninsula 
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A small 
skin 














STUDENTS are invited to submit crossword puzzies for publication in 
Scholastic Magazines. Each purrie should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of know!l- 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related 
te the theme. For any puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address; Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 


7 Bast 12th St. New York 3, N.Y 


A fever of malarial « 
acter attended by parox 


ysms 


( initials ) 


The mile-high city. 
Buenos —— 
of Argentina 
A winglike part 
A short sleep 
Halifax, seaport in —— 


Capital of Peru 

The bleat of a sheep 

A male human being 
And ( Latin). 

Anno Regni Regis (abbr.) 
abbr. ) Fe 
” You Like It,” by 4 


connect 
South Ameri 

Salvador 
of El Salvador 


Brazilian seaport 
abbr 


Negative reply 
assist 
basel 
and manager 
Paso, city in Texas 
of the 


yall player 3. A 
Mel 


form ) 
tumor on the 


Author of Treasure Island 


__... de Janeiro, capi- 

tal of Brazil. 

Chief magistrates in for- 

mer republic of Venice 
England’s capital. 53 


City in Texas. 
Whitney, 
tor of cotton gin. 
An appellation 
Half the width of an em. 
Capital of Morocco. 


, capital inven- 


Preposition, 

Center of Holy Year cel 
ebration 
Home of 
University 


Northwestern 


capital of 
New Mexico, 

Fashion center of world 
D me d 
Length 
equals , 
Capital of Chile 
Symbol for sodium 
Raleigh is the capital of 
(abbr 

Shake speare, 


abbr 


capital width 


times 


Missouri 


Home f 
Stratford-on 


ll measure of 


ner 
apacity 
This city is sometimes 
called “Beantown 


Preparation of vegetables 


Malay 


with a dressing 

4 coral island or islands. 
har. 9. City Mardi Gras 
held . Orleans. 

A substance used as a 


w here 


medicine 

The fat of swine. 
Spanish for river. 
Electrical Engineer 
(abbr. ) 

Therefore 





RUSSIA: Present Tense 


The land and the people of the largest country in the world 


TTHAT makes Russia wield so much 


influence in world affairs is, of 


her size 


Russia Is Big 


known as the 


CUnirwe 


Soviet Russia (also 


Soviet Union or the Union of Soviet 


Socialist —— is a huge country 


¢ largest country in the 
vorld, Occupying one-sixth of the land 
surface of the earth, Russia is as large 
in area as the face of the moon 

Her vast territory of 8,708,070 square 
three times the size of 
United States 

two continents It 
from the Baltic Sea in the 
west to the Pacific Ocean in the east 
ind from the Arctic Ocean in the 
Black Sea in the south. It 


im area, t 


miles is nearly 


the continental Russia 
spr awls acTuss 


stretches 


ethr t the 
takes the sin eleven wurs tO cross 
Soviet Russia! 

The climate ranges trom the extreme 
cold in the Arctic 
tropical in some 


fact 


regions to the sub 


southern regions. In 


Russia as a whole contains every 


variety of climate except the very trop 


ical. In a military sense, the severe 


freezing winter—“General” Winter—has 


been Russia's staunchest ally. It helped 
the Russians defeat Napoleon in 1512 
and Hitler in the last war 


Russia Is Rich 


In natural resources, Russia is one 
of the wealthiest countries in the world 
Russia's coal deposits are estimated 
at 21 per cent of the world’s total; her 
oi] reserves at 16 per cent; her iron ore 
beds at 20 per cent. Russia's vast forest 
lands (2,500,000,000 
one-third of the 
sources. She has 
bl if k soil 
This is the 
in the 


acres) contain 
lumber re 
3,000- mile 


247,000,000 


world’s 
a fertile 
belt of 
largest single 
entire 
extensive fur 


long 
agri- 
world 


acTes 
cultural area 
Moreover, 


producer, and her rivers, lakes, and seas 


Russia is an 


sbound in fish. 
Yes, Russia is rich. But the 
Their stand 


Russi ins 
as we shall see, are 
ard of living is one of the lowest in all 


pow 
i ' 


Europe 


Russia Has Many People 
One out of every 11 persons in the 
world lives in Soviet Russia. The total 
population of Russia (plus the territor 
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it was fashionable in former—our 
call 
The Russian rulers them 

that 
hands 
the facts of 


nnocent—years to Russia a 
riddle 
selves supported myth. It 
played into their 

In time, however 
politic al lite in Soviet Russia be 
known. It 


and paintully discovered that there 


came better was slowly 


unimal as the “Russian 


is no sucl 


tacts 


them ) 


we who know the 


and ar face 


Soviet 


willing to 
Russia is no na lle It is a 


ruthless totalitarian police state 
Nor is what the 
a riddle By 


1 , 
they themselves 


Soviet rulers want 
word and action 
! ited 


} 


ive emonstt 

what they want 

less than the 

world 
These 


But it took the world a long time to 


truths are now known 
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RUSSIA: FOUR VIEWS 


learn them. The Iron Curtain, 
forged by the dic tatorship of Stalin, 
kept the Russians from knowing 
the outside world and kept the out 
side world from knowing Russia 
Russia is one of our closest neigh 
bors. The map on the facing page 
will vou that only 
odd miles of water separate Alaska 
from Siberia. It is vitally important 


show some 20 


for us to know this neighbor, to 


familiarize ourselves with its land 
its people its government, its his 


We 
Russia “tick 


tory must understand what 
makes 

In these four ni we view 
ingles Russia 
Past; Life 


Russia i 


Russia from tour 


Present Tense; Russia's 


n Russia Today and 
World Affairs. T 
aspects, we hope 
rounded, factual picture of the real 


rae ther these four 


will add up toa 


8 6 8 SS 6 8 95 5 9544 SS 5444 O 


Russia 
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ies annexed by her since 1940) is 
estimated at 193,000,000. 

Not all the inhabitants of Russia are 
Russians. The Russians (or as they call 
themselves, the “Great Russians”) form 
only 58 per cent of the total population. 
The rest of the inhabitants belong to 
some 175 different nationalities, each 
with its own language. 

The largest of these national minor 
ities are the Ukrainians, who constitute 
16.6 per cent of the total population; 
the Byelorussians, 3.1 per cent; the 
Uzbeks, 2.9 per cent; the Tartars, 2.5 
per cent; and the Armenians, the Azer- 
baijani, and the Georgians each 1.3 per 
cent 

The USSR is a federation consisting 
of 16 Union Republics. Foremost of 
these is the Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic (Soviet Russia proper) 
which contains about half of the popy 
lation of the entire Soviet Union and 
about three-fourths of the total territory 
of the Soviet Union. 

[he other Union Republics are; the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, the 
Byelorussian S. S. R., the Armenian 
S. S. R., the Azerbaijan S. S. R., the 
Georgian S. S. R., the Turkmen S. S. R., 
the Uzbek S. S. R., the Tadzhik S. S. R., 
the Kazakh S. S. R., the Kirghiz S. S. R., 
the Karelo-Finnish S. S. R., the Molda- 
the Estonian S. S. R., and Latvian 
vian S. S. R., the Lithuanian S. S. R., 
the Estonian S. S. R., and Latvian 
S.S.R 

In addition, some of these Union re- 
publics are further divided into “Au 
tonomous Soviet Socialist Republics,” 
“Autonomous Regions,” and “National 
Districts.” 

All these “republics” are supposed to 
be autonomous, that is, independent. 
But when we apply the “lie detector,” 
we find that they are all subservient to 
Moscow. Their officials are appointed 
by Moscow and are responsible to Mos- 
cow for carrying out Moscow's instruc- 
tions 

Since 1941, several 
mous” republics (the Volga German 
republic, the Tartar republic in Crimea, 
ete.) have with and 
their entire populations exiled to Si- 
beria. That's Soviet 
upside-down talk 


ot these “autono 


been done away 


“autonomy” in 
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EYES ON RUSSIA 


Russia’s Past 


A thousand years of despotism; eight months of democracy 


¢ the family of nations, as in the 
human family, the hild is 
man. A 


fte " the clues to a coun 


some 
times father the country § 

understand the Russia 
must review her vester 


niefly in 


" thousand years 


ibout a thousand 


if Russi an 


ruler of Russia was a Norse 
Rurik. Ip 
first Russian 


His 


nary SA2Q 
established the 
Novgorod 
Kiev 
rantine Christian mis 
Viadimis 


ty. From that tim 


was 


successors 


the ruier 


1ith becam 
of Russia 
in Russia s « 
century. From 
woes from Mion 
ia. F 
Sud je 


It was Ivar 


a to assume 
i om the word 
Ivan IV (1533-84). He 
tory as Ivan the Tes 


was 


od reason. He ruthless 


wer of rival prin 
numbers of 


Nor 


state 


Peter the Great Westernizes 
Russia 


fomin 

Leni grad 
aml unt 
feating the 


sia's bourk 


Other epoch-making Russian rulers 
itherine the Great 1762-96), 
westernization pro 
territory 

of Po- 


who 


were ( 
who continued the 
gram and enlarged Russian 
DY a 

lund 


drove 


Crimea and part 
1801-25) 
1812 
Bessarabia to 
und ‘Alexander II 
abolished serfdom in 


quiring 
Alexander |! 
back Napoleon in 
idded Finland 
Russian empire 
(1855-81), who 
1861 
Russias domain 
By the end of the 19th 
} 


1 
had complete control over 


and 


and the 


Russia in 


by le ips and 


grew I 


cen 
ury, Russia 


} 


all of central and northern Asia 


Despotism Under the Czars 
But wit! t} sprawling Rus 
empire 


Tres ms 


igainst 


Austria 


the Cen 


three years 
« RK iss 
Mar« h 15 
Il abdicated 
m was torme 


wtitutional Democrats 
Alexance Keren : 
Ministe 


new government 


alist 
Prime 
Dee 

ind ga 


ot Russia 


was 
Russia 
lt lasted less 


mber 


rrerursts } 


tsky, 


SevLze d 


t the pres 
s. All industry 


ured the property 


} . . } 

DANAS, IManG Was OCC 
{ the sta 

When the much-delave 


nvened on | in 


d Constituent 


} 
Assembly w 


’ . 
Russia's Story, by Dorothy Erskine (Crowell! 


Peter the Great 


uary 18, 1918, the Bolsheviks found 
themselves badly beaten in the elec 
(Kerensky’s party had 420 mem 
bers as against 225 Bolsheviks.) The 
Leninist government ordered Commu 


tions 


nist troops to disperse the Assembly. 
The new Communist rulers signed a 
Under 


Russia lost 


separate peace with Germany 

this Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 

to the Germans nearly half of her Euro- 

pean Most of this land was 

later recovered by the Russians in 1919, 
the Allies defeated Germany.) 


territory 


Despotism Under the 
Communists 


Meanwhile, civil war broke out be- 


tween the “Reds” (Communists) and the 
Whites” This 
strife ended in a Red victory in 1920 
By that Lenin had founded the 
Third International (also known as the 


Comintern) to promote world revolu 


(anti-Soviet forces). 


time, 


tion, i.e., Communist domination of all] 
countries 

1924, Lenin died 
struggle between 
Trotsky for Lenin's mantle 


On January 21, 
This provoked a 
Stalin and 


] 
Stalin succeeded in eliminating all op- 


ponents to his personal* rule and in 
1929 Trotsky banished from the 
country. °(In rrotsky mur- 
un assassin believed 


was 
1940 
lered in Mexico by 
igent.) 

to Stalin's one-man dic 


was 


» be a Stalinist 
Oppositic n 
hip did 
years were marked by in reased perse 
‘oppositionists.” The 
Stalin's chief lieutenant, 
by a young Communist on 
1934, touched off a reign 


tators not cease. Succeeding 


cution of assas 


sinahon ol 
Sergei Kirov 
December 1, 
% terror which continued for 
Most t the 
executed 


four 
leaders of the rev 
t} 


tens of thou 


“Trotskyists” 


were 
of other 
sent t 


The history of 


susp ted 
concentration Camps 
Russia contains few 
bright pages. The 1917 revolution mere- 
ly replaced the despotism of the Czars 
by the.even more cruel despotism of 


the Communists. 





Life in Russia Today 


Russians live in poverty, terror, and oppression 


] OTHING is falser than the so-called 
“theory” that every people has the 
kind of government it deserves. This is 
grossly unjust in the case of the Rus- 
sians. They deserve much better. 
The Russian people are generous, 
friendly, and—yes—freedom-loving. Be- 
they love freedom, millions of 
them have perished and are perishing 
in concentration camps in Siberia. 
Russia, as a nation, has made signal 
contributions to culture. It has given 
the world great writers (Tolstoy, Dosto 
vevsky, Turgenev, Chekov, Pushkin): 
great composers (Tchaikovsky, Mos- 
sourgsky, Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakov). In 
the roster of science, the arts, and phi- 
losophy, there are many illustrious Rus- 
sian names. 
It is important to distinguish between 
the Russian people and their Commu- 
nist rulers. When the Communists seized 


cause 


power in Russia, they had a membership 
of less than a half-million in a country 
of 150,000,000 people. Even today, 32 
years later, the Communist membership 
is only about 6,000,000 
per cent of the population 


less than three 


Communist Dictatorship 

seen, the Communist 
1917 did not 
What it 


was the 


As we have 
overthrow 


did 


mnly democratic 
j 


, 
revolution of 


the Czarist regime over- 


throw by rorce 
n Russia's history 


government 
dictat ship of t 


The 


working class 


he pr letariat” 
which the Communists 
actually a 
proletariat—dic 


a handful of 


wns 


established in Russia w 


lictat wship over the 


t 


tat rship me man and 
henchmen. Today the state con- 
trols and manages 99.8 per cent of all 
YS.6 per f all 
cent of all] 


lustry agricul 
ture 100 per 
individual 


commerce 


! 
is an employee of 


work, the 


itput ar ll fixed by the 


the | iY of 


by the Com 


munist leaders he rker 


cannot 


strike, cannot quit or change jobs, can- 
mmunity to an- 
The lifterence in 5 


pe 
ween a government-appointed factory 


* from ree 
earnings 
t 

ind the worker at the bench is 
than the range in any 

capitalist” country. In the army, too, 
a Soviet captain receives 170 times the 


manager 


greater wage 


pay of a private (In the United States, 
a captain's pay is less than five times 
that of a private.) A new privileged 
class has emerged—the party of official- 
dom. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
Russian people, living in poverty, ter- 
ror, and oppression, have no voice in 
the government. It is therefore most un- 
just to blame them for the brutal Stalin- 
ist dictatorship 

Ten to fifteen million Russians, ac- 
cording to reports submitted to the 
United Nations, are languishing in So- 
viet concentration camps 


How Russia Is Governed 


Just how is Soviet Russia governed? 
Nominally, the highest authority of the 
land is the Supreme Soviet. (“Soviet” 
means council.) It consists of two legis- 
lative houses; (1) the Soviet of the 
Union, and (2) the Soviet of Nationali- 
ties. The first house is elected on the 
basis of one deputy for every 300,000 
population; the second is elected on the 
basis of 25 deputies from every Union 
republic, 11 every 
republic, five from every autonomous 
from 


trom autonomous 


region, and national 


district. 


one every 
The Supreme Soviet meets twice a 


year for a four-year -term. It chooses 
a “Presidium” 


sessions of the Supreme Soviet. 


which acts between the 


Keystone Photo 


These Russian women are doing heavy 
manual labor building a railway line. 


This description gives only the shel! 
of the governmental structure, Kk leaves 
out the role of the Communist party. 
According to the Soviet Constitution, 
the party is “the directing nucleus of 
all organizations.” No other political 
parties are permitted. 

“Elections” amount to endorsement 
of a single list of candidates nominated 
by the Communist party. 

All policies are made by the Commu- 
nist party; all key posts in the govern- 
ment, the army, and industry are held 
by party members. The Communist 
party controls the press, the radio, the 
schools, the theatres, the movies. 

At the apex of the pyramid is the 
all-powerful Political Bureau (Polit- 
buro) of 14 men, dominated by Joseph 
Stalin, who is both the general-secre- 
tary of the party and the Premier of 
the country. 

Even more powerful than the Com- 
munist party is the secret police—the 
dreaded MVD. It can arrest, imprison, 
condemn to forced labor, or execute 
anyone it suspects of opposing the 
Stalinist dictatorship. 


The Standard of Living 


What about the standard of living in 
Russia? How does it compare with our 
standard? The truest test is to examine 
how long the average Russian has to 
work in order to get food and clothes, 
compared to the average American 
Here are just a few examples 

In Russia In U.S.A. 

Commodity Mins. Hours Mins. 
Wheat bread, 1 Ib 1 10 - 7% 
Suger, 1 Ib 2 34 - 5% 
Milk, 1 qt. 1 ~ ore 
Loundry soap, bor 2 10 ~ 5 
Woolen dress 252 12 54 
Men's worsted suit 580 5 25 20 
Women’s shoes, pr. 107 30 5 32 

Finally, how do the Russians them 
selves feel about “their” government? 
No one knows. For Stalin has never 
permitted a free, democratic election 

It is significant, however, that some 
500,000 Soviet citizens—former Nazi 
slave laborers and war prisoners—chose 
to remain in displaced persons camps 
in Western Germany rather than go 
back to Stalinland, And thousands more 
escape from the Russian zone and the 
satellite nations to Western Cermany 
every year. 


worker 


Hours 





Stalin and Malenkov (leff)—Russia’s present ruler and his possible successor. 


ussia in World Affairs 


Force, sabotage, and deceit make up Russia's foreign policy 


HE foreign policy of a country is 


usually a reflection of its domestic 


policy. A regime which does not trust 
its own p* 
neighbors 


A country 


ple is unlikely to trust its 


cannot be totalitarian at 
same time democratic 
the case with Nazi 
Italy. And it is 
# Soviet Russia 

the 


home and at the 


abroad That was 
and =F 
equally true 


As ( 


iM lieve in 


(ermary sscist 
today 
leaders 
the 


Soviet 


yrrbarpusts 


world revolution” —i¢ 


Communist domination of the world. It 


s part of their creed to use any means 


toroe sabotage leceit 


to help 


achieve Communist seizure of power in 


TT] 
all « 

Thus the 
poli y is u wld re 


But isnt it 


cnt € 
nain goal of Soviet foreign 
volution 


possible some pe ple 


mimunist Russia to live in 


m-_ommunmst countriesr 


juestion tf the best 


subject—the me per 


Objective—World Revolution 


lr s famous Letter t Comrade 


rublished in the Soviet 


press 


12. 1938, Generalissimo 


ricantly that e 


et Republi next to 
ialist states for a long 
the end either 


the bett 


the } 


“must have no re- 
otherwise what kind 
#f diplomacy is it? Words are one thing, 


Words,” he wrote 
lation to actions 


wctions another. Good words are a mask 


for concealment of bad deeds. Sincere 
diplomacy is no more possible than dry 
water or wooden iron.” 

This is worth remembering the next 
time one reads a speech by Malik or 
Vishinsky in the United Nations 

Since 1940 Russia has expanded her 
rea greatly. By military or diplomatic 
actions, she has acquired the following 
territories: the independent republics of 
Estonia; the 


the Petsamo re 


Latvia, and 
p ut of Poland 
Finland, 


(Czechoslovakia 


Lithuania, 
eastern 
from Ruthenia from 


46 
ion 


Bessarabia and north 
Bukovina from 
Sakhalin and the 


| span, the 


em southern 


Islands 


Rumania 
Kurile 
Tuva region from 
Outer Mongolia; and most of East Prus 


sia from 


trom 
Tannu 
Germany. In all, an area of 
more than 260,000 square miles, inhab 
ited by some 23.000.000 people, has 
All these 
ternitones were incorporated into Soviet 
Russia proper 


been added to Soviet Russia 


annexed outright 

Bey yn her immediate borders there 
Soviet satellite states—Albania 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po 
Outer Mongolia 


independent prior to 


are the 


Bulgaria 
d 


ind, Rumania, and 


These nations 

139, have all been reduced to Soviet 
M Lf 

policy and their domestic policy 


I 
governments are soviet 


lictates their foreign 


I heir 


ser tuck mw « 


run by 


Moscow 


ES ON RUSSIA 


sent 
igents, 
accountable to 


In addition, there is now Red China— 
with a population of 463,000,000— 
which, too, is in the Soviet camp. Thus, 
more than a third of all the people in 
the world are now living in Communist 
police states! 


Communism on the March 


International communism is on the 
march in every corner of the globe 
Checked in Western Europe, it is now 
menacing Turkey, Greece, West Ger- 
many, Yugoslavia, So far, in these areas, 
the Reds are resorting merely to a “war 
propaganda attacks 
threats of aggression 

In Asia, 


tional « 


of nerves” and 
hand, interna- 
(directed by Mos 
is waging a “hot war.” We are all 
with the story of Korea. Less 
known is the fact that large bands of 
Communist guerrillas are engaged to- 
armed conflict in Indo-China, 
Malaya, and the Philippines 
»f these countries may become 

Korea ‘ 
finally, in the United Nations, 
I satellites have blocked 


and ner 
ill efforts to maintain 


on the other 
ommunism 
cow 


familiar 


day in 
Burma, 
Any one 
the next 
And 
Russia 
international 
peace and prevent aggression 
1 


and Russia alone, has opposed 


Kussia 
he U. N. plan for international control 
% atomic energy. She has refused to 
most of the U. N spe 
She has cast 46 vetoes 
Security Council 
Such s the 


articipate in 
< alize d igencies 
im the 
record of Soviet foreign 
slicy. Lf the Soviet leaders are sincere 
they will 


the world by 


p 
in wanting have to 


de eds, 


peace 
prove it to not 


ae | rds 





Can we win the battle with words 
and make our propaganda sell democracy? 


Words 


vs. Bullets 


HIS week, on United Nations Day, 

October 24, a huge new bell is being 
hung in Western Berlin. It is the Free- 
dom Bell, symbol of America’s Crusade 
for Freedom. The bell is being hung in 
Western Berlin because this sector of 
the German capital is the one place be 
hind Russia’s Iron Curtain where free- 
dom lives. Berlin, divided into Western 
and Russian occupation, is 
actually within Russia’s satellite state of 


zones of 


East Germany 

The Freedom Bell symbol of 
democracy’s war of words and ideas 
against communism. It symbolizes our 
fight to pit the Big Truth of democracy 
against the Big Lie of communism. 


is a 


We are fighting the war of words on 
two levels. One is the official level, espe- 
cially through the State Department's 
Voice of America Radio programs. In 
24 languages, the Voice’s round-the- 
clock programs tell the world the truth 
about America and our peaceful aims 

On the unofficial level there is the 
Crusade for Freedom, which sponsors 
Bell Free 
Europe—a hard-hitting, no-holds-barred 
station which broadcasts from Western 


the Freedom and Radio 


Germany to the people behind the Iron 
Curtain 
How 


many 


"? How 
it persuade that the 
" 


effe ctive is this “war 
per ple loes 


lemocratic wa\ f life is better than 


Communist dictatorship? In other words, 


yvanda sell democracy? 


can propa 


NO! 


1. We are wasting our time trying to 
reach Russia and the satellite countries. 


In Russia it is literally worth your life 


listen to foreign 1 io programs. For 
} 


ose desperate enoug \ 


} to listen 


vur broadcasts, Ru et up 200 
umming’” stations, whic 


cross the wavel ngths 


ett ec tively el 


yur br La 


jAmMmMmnNng 
fourths of 
The 


countries of E em rope. In 


story is Sate llite 
these 
with- 
manu- 
possible, the 


countries only 


out short-wave ywnent—are 


factured now 


Communist rulers are 
substituting “piped- 
in” programs with 
loud-speakers which 
transmit only what the government 
wishes. 


2. We may do more harm than good. 


Just what should we say to the peo- 
ple of India, Indonesia, Burma, 
other countries threatened by 


and 
aggres 
sion? If we tell them how strong we are, 
and that we are ready to help protect 
them against communism, these people 
will think that perhaps we are the ag 
gressors. On the other hand, if we tell 
the people of Asia that our only aim is 
peace, they may wonder whether we 
are strong enough to protect them 
against communism! 


3. Our Communist opponents respect 
only power. 

Secretary of State Acheson recently 
spoke of the grim necessity of “building 
the strength of free nations.” He said, in 
effect: As the strength of the free na 
tions bites into the minds of the Soviet 
leaders, they may modify their determi 
nation to dominate the world 

In other words, the only way to 
“tame” the Russians is to show them we 
can match and exceed their power It is 
foolish to believe that we can win with 
words 


YES! 


1. Our “Voice” is being heard, and to 
good effect. 
Oksana Kosen 
teacher in the 


Two years igo Mrs 


kina, a Russian school 
U. S., jumped three 
from the Russian consulate in New York 
City to freedom. 


American 


stories to escape 


and to win her way 


The same day, according to 


Around the clock, in 24 languag 


International News Service 
, we broadcast the truth. 





the news of her. 
escape spread through Moscow like 
wildfire. No Russian newspaper or radio 
had mentioned her name. The Voice of 
America short-wave broadcast in Rus- 
sian was the only source of the news! 

The truth we speak, heard by a brave 
few, spreads quickly by word of mouth. 


newsmen in Russia, 


2. Unless we are understood, we can 
never expect the full cooperation of the 
peoples of the world in our drive for 
peace and prosperity for all. 

“The more we reach people abroad 
with . . . factual information, the better 
our prospects for pulling together in the 
common cause of freedom,” says Ed- 
ward W. Barrett, director of the State 
Department information program. “Any 
man who really knows what is going on 
is a long way toward knowing what to 
do about it.” 

Ranged against us is the Russian 
propaganda machine, 10 or 15 times 
stronger than our own, in terms of num- 
ber of broadcasts, distribution of mate 
rial, etc answer can be to 
strengthen our information prograins. 


Our only 


3. We must fight fire with fire. 


The Voice of America sticks to bare, 
essential facts. By themselves these may 
be dull and uninspiring to many people 
But this is necessary as part of our offi 
cial Government policy of being diplo 
matic. 

Now, however, private citizens are 
embarked on the Crusade for Freedom 
Radio Free Europe will use every known 
means of influencing enslaved peoples 
to rise up against their Soviet masters 

With enough help and encouragement 
these peoples may eventually be able 
to throw off the Communist shackles 
which bind them. Of course, we must 
strengthen our armed forces and broaden 
foreign economic and_ technical 
assistance programs. But if we pursue 
the. war of words vigorously, we may 
very well avoid a fight to the death 
with Russia in a third World War. 


our 
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U. S. Plans for Pacific 


Fresh from a mid-Pacific visit 
with General Dovgles Mac- 
Arthur, President Truman re- 
ported to the American people 
in @ radio address last Tues- 
day 


The 


Francisco 


President spoke from San 
Here are highlights of 
the President's address: 

President Truman said that both 
he and General MacArthur were 
confident that the United Nations’ 
action in Korea would help the 
cause of world peace. The President 
said the U.S. seeks no tefritory in 
Korea or anywhere else. No country 
that re all 


to fear us 


wants peace has reason 


We will do all in our power to help 
the United Korea 
F and repair the war damage there 


Nations rebuild 
We are not trying to force our 
| ideas on the people of Korea or any 
in the Far East. They 
have much to teach us. We will help 


other plac 


i them to defend their independen« e 
) We will share with them what we 
Pknow, and will help them to im 
their standard of living 
Three days earlier, the President 
had conferred for five hours with 
>General MacArthur. The general 
ommands United Nations forces in 


» prove 


> Korea and is also Supreme Allied 
| Commander in Japan 

Their meeting—the first time the 
two leaders have ever come face to 
| face—took place on tiny Wake Is- 
Pacific. The President 
) flew there from Washington, D. C., 
) 6.750 miles away 
According to the President's state- 
made immediately after the 
he and General Mac- 
(1) reconstruction 


land in the 


nent 
onterence 


Arthur discussed 


Understanding 


of war-torn Korea; (2) the future of 
Japan; (3) U.S. plans to work with 
the United Nations for peace in the 
Pacifie region. 


East German “Elections” 


Ivery Soap claims to be only 
99 44/100 per cent pure—but 
the Russian-satellite state of 
East Germany ciaims to be 
99 71/100 per cent pure Com- 
munist 


That's the percentage of votes cast 
for the single slate of candidates for 
the legislature in an “election” last 
week in the so-called “Cerman 
Democratic Republic.” Actually it 
is a Comrmunist-run state. 

Voters in the election were handed 
a ballot~—already marked. They were 
told to put the ballot in a ballot box 
in full public view. 

What's Behind It: This strange 
“election” was merely an attempt by 
the Soviet-backed rulers of Eastern 
Germany to show that they were in 
power by “popular demand.” It was 
perhaps a tribute to democracy that 
they felt it necessary to go through 
the motions of an election at all 

West Berlin, which occupied by 
the U.S. Britain, and France, in- 


vited Germans in Soviet-occupied 
East Berlin to protest against the 
election by mailing part of their 
September ration books to the city 





PICTURES FIGHT IN THE WAR OF WORDS 


Eugene Brown (right). director of 
the State Department's International 
Photo Service in the Nation's capital, is 
shown studying reproductions of news- 
paper cartoons. These are matted for 
distribution abroad to small papers 
which cannot afford to make engrav- 
ings. Lettering im cartoons is translated 
into languages of countries to which 
they are sent. This is part of our war 
of words to combat the “big lie” of 
communism, (See page 9.) State De- 
partment also runs libraries in many 
large cities of the world—except in coun- 
tries behind the tron Curtain—as well 
as a program of scholarships and ex- 
change of teachers, workers, scientists 
and others. 


hall in Western Berlin. Half the 
850,000 voters of East Berlin showed 
their real feelings by doing so. The 
flow of these “protest votes” con- 
tinued even after the Communists 
in East Berlin offered an extra ration 
of stockings in exchange for the Sep- 
tember ration card. 


War in Indo-China Flares 


The Korean war seems to be 
nearing an end (see U.N 
News, page 12)—but a new 
“Korean war’ may be in the 
making in Indo-China. 


For four years a French army has 
fought a slow-motion war against 
Communist-led rebels in Indo-China. 
This month the war suddenly 
speeded up with disastrous .results 
for the French. They were driven 
out of strong fortresses along the 
border of China. That defeat threw 
open the border for movement of 
supplies from Communist China to 
aid the rebel forces. 

Before World War II France con- 
trolled all of Indo-China. This 
warm, wet corner of southeast Asia 
produces much rice and has a good 
deal of mineral wealth. Japan 
grabbed the region during World 
War I. 

Most of the people live in a fer 
tile strip of lowland along the South 
China Sea. They wanted freedom 
from France, and organized a re- 
public called Viet Nam in Eastern 
Indo-China. In 1946 France prom- 
ised Viet Nam self-government. 

But the French could not reach 
an agreement with the president of 
the republic, Ho Chi Minh, a Rus- 
sian-trained Communist. The French 
set up a new Viet Nam government, 
headed by Bao Dai, pre-war em- 
peror of part of Indo-China. Ho 
Chi Minh formed a guerrilla army, 
now believed to number nearly 100,- 
000. This army controls about half 
of Viet Nam. Defending the French- 
backed government of Viet Nam are 
about 200,000 troops, mostly French. 

The U.S. has promised arms aid 





to Viet Nam, but little if any has 
actually arrived. This month France 
appealed for still more help 
tary of State Acheson said Viet Nam 
will get military assistance but he 
said there were no plans to send 


Secre- 


American troops 

What's Behind It: If Ho wins in 
Indo-China, will con- 
trol another rich part of Asia. Near- 
by Burma and Malava, where the 
Communists are fighting the 
government, might be the next 


Communists 


now 


victims. 

Viet Nam's people feel little loyal- 
ty to the French-backed govern- 
ment of their country. The French 
have allowed this government little 
control of its own affairs. Bao Dai 
himself has spent the past three 
months sunning himself at resorts 
on the French Riviera. 


GE Lab Has 50th Birthday 


General Electric Company 
noted a landmark in its history 
—and in the history of science 
as the GE Research Labora- 
tory celebrated its 50th birth- 
day this month. 


Half a century ago the man of 
science was usually a lonely spirit, 
working in his own tiny laboratory 
with whatever equipment he could 
get or make. Today is a 
great adventure in cooperation. In 
vast laboratories for which industrial 
concerns spend millions of dollars, 
trained work to- 
gether to solve the great mysteries 
of the universe 


science 


men and women 
If their discoveries 
can be turned into products which 
the company can sell, all well and 
good. But that’s a sideline 

GE was one of the pioneers among 
industries in sponsoring scientific re- 
search. Its laboratory has a proud 
record for its first 50 years. Among 
its achievements are: the gas-filled 
light bulb, X-ray and electronic tube 
developments, rain-making by seed 
ing clouds, isolation of uranium 235 
for the bomb, the first 
jet engine to pre pel 2. te plane, 
the first 
power 

During the “birthday partv” this 
month, GE dedicated The Knolls. its 
new multi-million-dollar laboratory 
near Schenectady, N. Y. Scientists 
from all over the U.S. attended the 
birthday party the National 
Academy of Sciences held its fall 
meeting as part of the party. 


first atomic 


big turbine for electric 


and 


What They Say 

“The United States,” says the 
Moscow Radio (Sept. 26, 1950), 
“is suffering a severe drop in the 
standard of living due to increased 
expenditures on armaments. Un 
employment, hunger, poverty, dis 
ease, and illiteracy are typical of 
the hardships suffered by the Amer- 
ican workers while munitions man- 
ufacturers make fabulous profits.” 

“U.S. business,” according to the 
Moscow Radio, “seeking desperate- 
ly to revive the collapsed capitalist 
economy, has lit the fire of impe 
rialist war in Asia.” 

And the poor General Motors 
workers, says an editorial in Pravda, 
have been “sold down the river” by 
their leaders, Phil Murray (presi- 
dent of the CIO) and William 
Green (president of the AF of L), 
who have “bargained away” the 
workers’ right to strike in return 
for a few “petty concessions,” 
while supporting American aggres- 
sion abroad 


This is BUNK because— 

1. A total of 62,367,000 civilian 
persons were employed in the U.S. 
in August, 1950, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—the 
highest figure ever recorded. At the 
same time only 2,341,000 persons 
are unemployed—which is about 
the lowest it ever gets in peace- 
time. 

2. The average weekly earnings 
of U.S. workers in 1950 (BLS fig- 
ures before Korea) are: manutac- 
turing, $58.74; coal mining, $66.57; 
building trades, $74.41; railroads, 
$61.75. And the average work week 
in manufacturing industry is 39.7 
hours 

8. Under the five-year contract 
signed last May between the United 


Auto Workers and General Mo- 
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Chicago Daily News 
tors Cor; Joe Martino, a 
GM unskilled worker who has been 
with the company 15 years, gets 
$65 a week, which was automati 
cally raised 5 cents an hour in 
September, according to the in- 
crease in the cost of living. He will 
receive an additional annual in 
crease of 4 cents an hour each year 
the contract runs. He and his family 
are completely covered by acci- 
dent, illness, and hospital insur- 
ance. Joe gets three weeks vacation 
with pay. At the age of 65 he can 
retire with an income of $117.50 a 
month for the rest of his life. He 
lives in a comfortable 7-room house 
with 
His son goes to Wayne University 


ciation 


many modern conveniences. 
and his daughter is in high school. 
He has a good car which he drives 
to work. And he eats 3400 calories 
a day—the highest per capita diet 
in the world. Why should he strike? 

Remember, Joe Martino is an un- 
skilled worker. There are thousands 
of skilled workers in the auto in 
dustry earning up to $110 a week 

Ask the average Soviet worker 
(if you what he gets 
page 7) and when he struck last! 


can) (see 


| 
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Dewey for Gen. “Ike” in 52 


Firing the first shot in the 1952 
Presidential campaign, Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York blasted himself out of the 
race. Mr. Dewey says he backs 
Gen. Eisenhower for President. 


Newspapermen interviewed Mr. 
Dewey on a television program dur- 
ing his campaign for reelection. Mr. 
Dewey, twice the unsuccessful Re- 
publican Nominee for President, 
said: “I will under no circumstances 


that I can conceive or that would 
possibly exist, accept the nomination 
for President in 1952.” 

Eisenhower, Allied commander in 
Western Europe during World War 
II, is now president of Columbia 
University. When mentioned in 1948 
as a possible Presidential nominee, 
he said he was not a candidate. Last 
week he repeated that he had no 
Presidential ambitions. Some ob- 
servers pointed out that he did not 
flatly say that he would refuse the 
nomination if offered. 








United Nations News 





Russia Vetoes Lie 


As the world was observing on 
October 24 the completion of the 
first five years of the United Nations, 

the U.N. was 
looking 
Secretary. 
General to run 
the organization 
for the 

vears 

v The U.N 
Charter provides 
that the 
tary-General is to 
the General As 
recommendation of 
Thus the Se 


icil has to agree on a can 


for a 


next five 


Secre 
TRYOVE Lit 
be appointed by 
sembly upon the 
the Security Council 
curity Cour 
didate 
can make the appointment 


On October 12 the Security Coun 


before the General Assembly 


cil voted nine to 


mend Secretary 


one-—to recom 
Ceneral Trvave Li 
for a second term. But the one op 
was cast bv Soviet Rus 
sia. Russia and the other Big Five 
power U_S.. Britain, France 
China) have the right to block any 
important Security 
by voting no SO 
killed the recommendation 

There may be a out of the 
deadlock The Assembly 
may decide on its own to extend Mr 
Some U.N 
lieve that the Assembly has the pow 
do so to ke« p the { N gomag 
veto of Lie, ob 


was due to the strong 


mosing vote 
and 


Council action 


Russias veto 


wal 
Ceneral 
Lies term experts be 
er t 
Russia s Trvave 
servers feel 
stand he took against 
avuression in Kore i 
The position of Secretary General 
He has 
: staff of about 3,000 
é mployees who carry on the 
day work ot the 


Communist 


is a highly important one 


direct charge of 
U.N 
world 


ganization 


Genocide Pact Is Law 


The Nations 


Cenocide part of 


{ nited 


hex are 


pact on 
inter 
national law last week 

Genocide means mass murder of 
people becatise of their nationality, 


race, relig The term 


Na Al 


mon, OFT HPoutics 


oo 5 
was first ar a te exter 


mination of non-German peoples. 

The U.N. pact to outlaw geno- 
cide as an international crime was 
completed by the General Assembly 
in Paris in 1948 

Before the pact ould become ef- 
it had to be ratified by at 
least 20 governments. This approval 


fective 
had to be given by vote of the na 
tional legislature or 
by the chiefs of the government 

By October 16. 24 
ratified the pact. It is now binding 
on these 24 nations and any others 
which The U.S 
Senate has not approved the 


in some Cases, 


nations had 


approve it later 
geno 
cide pact, so it is not yet binding 
on the United States 

The 


groups found guilty of genocide to 


pact calls for persons or 


be punished either by their 
government or by the U.N 


Korean Battlefront 


V-K Day 
seemed near last week 
The North Korean 


Communist forces were being steadi 


own 


Victory in Korea Day 
weakened 


ly pushed northward 


As we went to press the U.N 
at the threshold of one 
# the objectives of the campaign 


the North 
Pyongyang. U 


forces were 


Korean capital city of 
N. troops had driven 
within 12 miles of the Red capital 
against weakening resistance 


Wide World 
Sgt. Ralph Hubbard of Joliet, IN. gets 


trommngs set lor a Korean Halloween 


Korean Peace-Front 


The United Nations Committee on 
Korea received a U.S. plan for post- 
war Korea. This committee was 
named by the General Assembly to 
work out policies in Korea. 

The United States urged the swift- 
est possible transfer of control from 
the military to the civilian author- 
ies 

Our Government declared that 
the North Korean Communists re- 
sponsible for atrocities such as the 
killing of prisoners, should be 
brought to trial. But no vengeance 
should be sought against ordinary 
North Koreans simply because they 
had served in the invading army or 
in the Communist government. 

The U.S. proposed that U.S. and 
South Korean troops be quickly 
withdrawn from North Korea and 
replaced by troops of other U.N 
nations 

Meanwhile the U.N. Committee 
on Korea decided that the govern- 
ment of Syngman Rhee in South 
Korea had no right to rule in North 
Korea 

General Douglas MacArthur, U. 
N. commander in Korea, was in- 
structed by the committee to take 
over for the present the civil admin 
istration in liberated areas in North 


Korea 


The Chef Has Troubles! 


Pity the Army chef—particularly 
the chef of a U. N. army! 

U.N. forces in Korea are com- 
posed of units from several nations, 
each with its own eating habits. 

New rations had to be devised for 
some There is an “F-ration” 
for the Thais and Filipinos. It con- 
tains two-thirds of a pound of rice 
per man per day, instead of flour 
and milk 

For the fighting Turks, now on the 
way to Korea, a special “M-ration” 
(for Moslems) was designed. It con- 


units 


tains no pork—Moslems are not per- 
mitted to eat pork—and uses vege- 
table shortening instead of animal 
fat. The Turks, heavy bread eaters, 
will receive two pounds. daily 
Then there are the tens of thou- 
sands of South Korean troops, who 
chiefly eat rice. One day's chow for 
starch, wheat 
biscuits, dried and canned fish, dried 
dried pepper, 


them consists of rice 


seaweed peas, red 


sugar. salt and chewing gum 


























AS A RESULT OF THIS "BOSTON TEA PARTY,” THE 


BRITISH STOPPED ALL TRADE THROUGH THE BUSY 
SACHUSETT 


:] 
PORT OF BOSTON. IN 1774 IN THE MAS: 
ASSEMBLY SAM ADAMS MADE A MOTION 


1 MOVE THAT MASSACHUSETTS 
CALL UPON ALL COLONIES TO SEND 
DELEGATES TO A CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


AT PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘PHE BRITISH PARLIAMENT REPEALED TAXES ON THE COLONISTS, EXCEPT FOR A 
SMALL TAX ON TEA. THIS MOVE GAVE ADAMS A NEW CHANCE TO STIR UP ANGE 
AGAINST BRITAIN. ON DECEMBER 16, 1773, MEN DISGUISED AS INDIANS DUMPED 
THREE SHIPLOADS OF TEA INTO BOSTON HARBOR. 


Lt 5 > “ao ~< any "pe 
: ys MPU NE 
fe | a 
A 7 ai 


THIS WILL SHOW THE 
QRITISH THAT THEY CAN'T TAX 
OUR TEA OR ANYTHING ELSE 
WT 











HE FIRST CONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS BROUGHT THE 
COLONIES TOGETHER AGAINST 
BRITAIN. THE SECOND 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
ADOPTED THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE. ADAMS HAD 
PROBABLY DONE MORE THAN 
ANY OTHER ONE MAN TO BRING 
ON THE REVOLUTION. BUT IT 
WAS UP TO OTHERS TO WIN 
THE WAR, AS WE SHALL SEE 
IN NEXT WEEK'S “ADVENTURE.” 

















A quiz on tacts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. RUSSIA 


A. Using the numbers 1-5 place the 
events in Group A and the personali- 
ties in Group B in the order in which 
they appeared in Russian history. 
Each counts 3. Total 30 


Group A 
Tartar invasion of Russia 
Attempted Westernization of 
Russia under Peter the Creat 
A Norse Viking becomes the 
first ruler of Russia 
Abolition of serfdom 
Napoleonic invasion of Russia 
Group BR 
Peter the Great 
Ivan the Terrible 
Alexander I 
Rurik 
Catherine the Creat 


My score__ 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
1 following write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 


th staternents 


which best completes the sentence 


Total 30 


Each counts 6 


All of the following are natural 
resources found in Russia, except 
l. rubber ; 
2. oil 4 


All of the following are bounda 


lumber 
manganese 


ries of the Soviet Union, except 
1. Gulf of Finland 


2. Pacific Ocean 


3. Atlantic Ocean 

4. Black Sea 

The population of the U.S.S.R. 
is about 

1. 50,000,000 3.19 

2. 978,000 4. 151,000,000 
All of the following countries 
are Russian satellites, except 

1. Rumania 3. Poland 
2. Czechoslovakia 4. Turkey 
A Russian revolutionary who 
was forced to leave the country 
by Stalin was 

1. Vishinsky 3. Trotsky 

2. Kerensky 4. Lenin 


3,000,000 


My score_ 


ll. WORDS vs. BULLETS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place a “T” 
if the statement is true, an “F” if it is 
false, and an “O” if it is a matter of 
opinion, Each counts 4. Total 20 


1. The Freedom Bell in Berlin will 
help to convince Germans that 

rule should be re 

placed by democracy 

All of Berlin is controlled by the 

Soviet Union 

The Voice of America 

casts reach too few people in 


Communist 


bre vad 


countries behind the Lron Cur 
tain to make it worthwhile. 
The Crusade for Freedom broad- 
casts from Western Germany. 


5. Our broadcasts to the Far East 
are contradictory in that we 
promise peace and, at the same 
time, aid in resisting Communist 
aggression. 


My score 


iil. THE MAGIC CARPET 


Want to know what life is really 
like behind the Iron Curtain? This 
story gives you a few grim details. In 
the space opposite each letter, write 
the number of the correct answer. 
Each counts 4, Total 20. 


__a. The story is laid in 
1. Vienna 
2. Frankfurt 
3. Prague 


The Russian conquest is ironi- 
cally referred to as the 

1. Liberation 

2. Golden Age 

3. Occupation 


Air travel is restricted because 

1. there’s a shortage of planes 

2. too many people have tried 
to flee the country 

3. there’s a shortage of pilots 

The title, “The Magic Carpet,” 

suggests 

1. the landing field 

2. an American television set 

3. Kocian’s youthful daydreams 


Years ago, Kocian had come to 
New York to work in his brother- 
in-law’s 
l. grocery 
2. restaurant 
3. clothing store 

My score My total score 


My name ia estado 
Quiz for issue of October 25, 1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
*¥ a Mohamme 


+} 
at \e 


One 


osin. A noun 
. } 


rder whi time of 
’ tte! 


© of hasiiat 


murder secretly 


s kind of 


Aral 
BK 

a member of t | Z the 

ial Democrat “wr Party. Since 1918 

the Bolsh. ks alled their party the 

Communist Party From Russian bolshens 

because Bol 


w majority in t 


fev mapority sheviks were 


once t! ve above party 


Byzantine bi-zan-tin 


preferred ) -An 
Pertaining to the empire of 
le, now 


adjective 
Byzantium later 
Istanbul Also 
architecture developed in Byzantium dur 
ing the fifth and sixth centuries 

al tear \ 
puzzle add 
title of the tormer Russian 
From Latin Caesar 


BUBBLE, BUBBLE, TOIL, 
AND TROUBLE! 

Have you seen Gay He id's suggestions 
en party (p. 21)? Youll 
wore leas for games and stunts to 

that H 


up on the rites people 


nstantinot 
Constantinop 


used to describe a type of 


Crossword 


ts will recognize this as the 


emperors 


tor your Hallow 


try at alloween frolic if you read 
superstitions, etc., 
wsociated with the witching 
W t your H.Q ( Halloween 
juotient You'll wet an inkling from the 
following quiz In the space opposite each 


correct 


season 


present 


letfer, write the number of the 


answet 


od old American English, Hal- 

lowee m means 

l. holiday 2. holy evening 
3. All Saints’ Day 

Religious order of 


a. Ing 


uncient Britain— 


among the first to obser Hallow- 
een 

1. Druids 2. Visigoths 3 
Be lo is ittish poet wl 
a ballad witching season 


1. Harry Lauder 2. John Milton 
3. Robert Burns 


Iberians 


wrote 


destined to be an old maid 
the traditional Hal- 
mtaims a 


You re 
if vour slice 
loween cake 
l. penny thimble 3. changeling 
Which games would you 
be most likely to play at the gang's 
Halloween 

ducking for 


wt these 


elebration? 
apples 
hairs 


j 
A 
2 mMuUusiK al 
2 


snap-the-whip 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





T WAS a good forty minutes by bus 

from the center of Prague to the 

airport, out beyond the last, scat- 
tered apartment 
houses, some of them still freckled with 
bullet holes dating from the Liberation. 
There fine white film on the 
hantars and runways that morning, 
though back in town the snow had al- 
ready disintegrated a dirty-gray 
slush. Kocian, the waiter, could see his 
breath as he stood by the large glass 
window of the airport restaurant, star- 
ing out at the field. The restaurant was 
unheated. The papers said there was no 
coal to be spared for restaurants, bars, 


rows of suburban 


was a 


into 


ind places of entertainment. I wonder 
where all our coal goes, Kocian thought 
But he didn’t really 
wonder, because he knew exactly where 
it went and he couldn't do a thing about 
it, except curse in the privacy of his 
mind 

He was a short, stocky middle-aged 
man with a roughly chiselled Slav face 
mynd soft, tired eyes. The cuffs of his 
white shirt were frayed, and there were 
spots of goulash and potato soup on the 
silk lapels of his waiter’s tuxedo. They 
had been there a long time, but Kocian 
had never done anything about them 
You couldn't get any cleaning fluid, and 
besides he was almost fond of the spots 
They reminded 
the airport restaurant had served won- 
lerful 


dully and wearily 


him of the days when 


soup ind heet goulash and 


Neu 
New 
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By JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


svestkove knedliky — plum dumplings 
covered with melted brown butter, 
sugar, and poppy seed, or with melted 
butter and grated hoop cheese, if you 
preferred that. Personally, Kocian pre 
ferred the dumplings with hoop cheese, 
but it didn’t matter as long as they were 
light and fluffy and there was plenty of 
melted butter to go with them 

The thought of melted butter made 
Kocian sigh wistfully. He moved away 
from the window, swiped his napkin 
perfunctorily over the; cloths of a couple 
of nearby tables, and rearranged the 
ashtrays and the porcelain salt and pep- 
per shakers and toothpick holders. The 
tables were nearly always empty now, 
and there 
change the flimsy tablecloths, with their 
Ever 


every 


was seldom any need to 
mended tears and cigarette burns 


since the spring before, when 
thing had changed a lot, business at the 
had 


dwindling, and now it had almost come 


iirport restaurant been steadily 


A story of Czechoslovakia today which describes 
life in a Red satellite behind the Iron Curtain 


to an end. Few people were given per- 
mission to leave the country—practically 
no one but government officials and oc 
businessmen going on what 
called state missions. Now and 
then, the national soccer and ice-hockey 
teams had gone away and come back, 
but that had stopped after some of the 
players deserted and remained abroad. 

Many of the restaurant's best cus- 
tomers had been people from the city 
who drove out to dine and watch the 
planes, but now there was no gas for 
pleasure trips. Besides, the restaurant 
served nothing but melta, a malt-and 
barley beverage faintly resembling cof- 
fee in color, though not in taste; thin 
sandwiches of grayish bread containing 
minute pieces of ham or cheese; and 
weak, watery beer. Once in a while, a 
passenger about to board a plane would 
come in for a cup of melta and would 
swallow it quickly, always keeping an 
eye on the plane out on the runway, as 
though he were afraid it might leave 
without him. Kocian understood that 
anxiety. The plane was probably going 
to a place where restaurants were heat 
ed and served plenty of food—Zurich, 
for instance, where, he was told, you 


casional 
were 


could get as much fine butter as you 
wanted, or Paris 


Kocian folded the napkin over his 
arm and went back to the window. The 
sky was gray; it was going to snow 
again. Only four planes were on the big 
field two DX 
red, white, and blue, the Czech colors 


a Polish one 3s painted 


and an olive-drab four-engine plane 


with Russian markings. Two men in 
astrakhan valking up and 
down in front of the Rus 


a mechanic squatted on 


caps were 
Mi plane and 


ing. 





roug! the open 
He was the 
br arn h ot 
bank in the 
said, “Will 
He pointed at 
an | acl set out 
4 spoon tt 

vd s Sack ha 


What's that 


week 


the unter 


Kocian. He 
filled a 
f melta that 


kept sitting in a bowl of hot 


D- AR he vet 


even be water 


said 
and 


large pitcher 


next week there won't 
Kratochvil said dourly 
thin, tall man 
complexion, hollow 
and a protruding Adam's apple 
clidn't 


He was a hachelor—a 

: ur avish 
heeks 
wive the 


hecause his 


impression of 
shoulders were 
Kocian admired him greatly 
fed man; he'd 
spoke Italian 
besides Czech, He 
could really talk to 
He was able to count bank notes 
neredible speed, moving his hands 
uld hardly follow the 
Kocian had often 
why Kratochvil had 


ypportunities to he 


i was an educ 
Ie ue ind he 
und English 


well-read, you 


it} 
fast that vou 

his fingers 
turned 
reps ated 


the bank's more 


fice and 
nooncda 
ne mit to the 

with a cold 
When 
l, Kra 
I don’t 


ind plar es 


me il 


f it hadn't 
sbi 


ten 


rican plane, 


Kratochvil said, pointing through the 
window at a big, gleaming DC-3 


the letters “PAA” on the wings, that was 


with 


taxting tow urd the building 
lot,” said Kocian, checking 
a 


igainst the electric ¢ ok 


On the 
his wristwat 
m the wall. It was exactly ten-fifteen 
The jane } ! Vienna at nine 

ninutes from now 
to Frankfurt, Brussels 
u could be in Frankfurt in a 


hundred and ten minutes, and in Lon 


don at ten minutes past three. Kocian 
knew the schedule by heart 
He and 


e plan 


Kratochvil watched closely 


approached, turned, and 
its right wing almost scraping the wall 
# the building, finally came to a stop 
A small, plump 

the khaki uniform 


tor walked toward it while two airport 


mustachioed man in 


of a customs inspec- 
attendants rolled a movable stairway 
4 soldier with rifle and 
took up a 


up beside it 
belt 
the entrance to the building and 


cartridge position be 
tweet 
the plane and stood watching its door 

The door was opened, and for a mo 


Ko« lan 


thought it was the slim brunette who 


ment the stewardess appeared 
is always chewing gum, but he wasn’t 
She stepped back and four 


sure nen 
came down the stairs, shivering, the col 
lars of their overcoats*turned up, and 
walked quickly into the building es 
} “That 


him 


corted by the customs inspector 
Pele!” Kocian ifter 
Always afraid 
He went to the window and 
it the soldier, who still stood 


sulle nly 


said, looking 


somebody might slip 
through.” 
looked out 
there probably thinking how 
nice it would be to sit in the overheated 
ly 


guar wm, playing a game of ¢ ards 


owes HVII 
heard Kocian. “I 


still staring out at 


didn’t seem to have 
mur people,” he said 
the plane “Last 
d to 


r seventh use irrive. In 


netre en as 


used to measure in the Army. Sixteen 


metres. And how many minutes by air 
from here to the border?” 

“Three-quarters of an hour, maybe?” 
Kratochvil shook his head. “Twenty- 
rht { talked to one of the 
other day.” He 
clock. “It’s ten 
You could be in the Amer- 
ten-forty- 


€1 minutes 
pilots the 


the electric 


t Germany = at 


Funny, what? 


how did he figure that so quickly, 


k lan 
bered that adding and subtracting were 
Kratochvil’s daily job, as pouring melta 
was his. Still, there was something in 
Kratochvil’s calculations that didn’t 
come out quite right. The little distance 
to the plane—that was the part that 
didn’t make sense. It never did, al 
though Kocian had given it a great deal 
of thought. Standing here all day long 
with nothing much else to do, you 
couldn't help watching the planes and 
toving with the idea of running—no, not 
running—of walking slowly, so Pele and 
the soldier wouldn't get suspicious, over 
to the stairway and getting into the 
plane. But the distance didn’t matter. 
Twenty metres, or sixteen, what differ 


wondered. Then he remem 


ence would it make once you were in 
when the 
the stewardess would 
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side? Sometimes American 
plane came in 
call for Kocian, and he would fix up a 
tray of sandwiches and some cups of 
melta for the through passengers who 
were not permitted to leave the plane 
He would just put the tray on his right 
walk out there. Funny 


how easy it was when you were think 


shoulder and 
and the 
running away. He 
would wait at the foot of the stairway 


ing only of the sandwiches 


melta, and not of 
stewardess had taken the tray 
and brought it out with 


until the 
imsicie again, 
the empty. cups and the money on it 
Now 
dash up the stairway while 
| sp wsible, wasn’t it? But 


instant he 


suppose that next time he should 
no one was 
King—it toa 
said to himself 


in the same 


wasnt possi! le. Pele and the sol 


} } 


} 1 
Her W nuld soe iim ma 


drag him out 
before the plane took off. No, The way 
foot of the 


was ready to 


it was to wait near the 


until the plane 


1 at the ver last moment 


stewardess 


and the 


ix steps The 


the door juickly, 


uld start moving und he 

be off 

ian exhaled against a spot on the 

ubbed it off with his nap 
the soldier out 


betore he t 


could ge 


the plane, or the 


not close it in time 
] take ff 
" to think about 

} } 


vith the idea, 


ulcin t 


right 


ust p ig as he had 


playi 
played with other ideas, when he was 





young. As a boy, he had wanted to own 
a purse that never ran out of gold coins, 
or a cap that would make him invisible, 
or a magic carpet that would take him 
anywheré, everywhere, without pass- 
port, visa, military permit, or currency 
permit. 

The phone behind the counter rang, 
cutting off Kocian’s train of thought, He 
walked over and answered it. It was 
Maresova, Kratochvil’s secretary. “There 
are two gentlemen here. Tell Mr. Kra 
tochvil to come back right away,” she 
said. She was a silly girl, always sound- 
ing breathless. Kocian hung up and 
gave the message to Kratochvil, who 
nodded, cast a long, final glance at the 
plane outside, and left the restaurant. 
Kocian stayed behind the counter, 
straightening the row of cups that stood 
on it 


A blond, husky man in the uniform 


of an American-airline pilot came in 
“Hi, Mac,” he said to Kocian. “How 
you doing?” 

“Good morning, Mr. Berry.” Kocian 
said slowly, bowing from the waist. “A 
beer?” He had lived in New York for 
three vears. back in the twenties, but 
after all this time it was a strain to 
speak English, much as he liked it. 

“Uh-huh. And a cheese sandwich. 
Gosh. it’s cold here’ He pulled out a 


pack of American cigarettes and threw 


it on the counter, then took one out 
and lighted it 

“This is not a very 
Kocian said slowly 

The pilot laughed. “T vou're 
right, Mac.” he said. “How about hop 
ping in with You New 
York before, haven't you?” 

Kocian served the beer and the sand- 
wich. “Yes he said. He 
had gone to New York to work for 
Karel, his brother-in-law, who had a 
small restaurant in the Slovak neighbor 
hood, on Second Avenue, but when the 
depression came and things got tough, 
Kocian had packed up and come home. 
Karel had stuck it out, 
restaurant was a bar-and-grill and was 
doing all right. His } 
that it even had a juke 
vision set in it The would be 
Kocian thought, and people 
at the bar and talk about 
openly 


good c lim ate,” 
guess 


me? been in 


I was there,” 


and now the 


wrote 


box and a tele 


sister um 
beer 
trong 
would stand 
baseball politics evervthing 
ind loudly 

“Well 
“Maybe someday we can get vou back 
in.” He put a fifty-crown bill on the 
counter 

“Thanks, Mr 
“A heer 
and SIX 

“Keep the change,” 
“And keep the cigarettes. So long, Mac. 
Hé waved at 


you never know,” said Berry 


said Kocian. 
that’s fifteen 


Berry,” 

and a sandwich 
makes twenty-one 
the pilot said. 


See you next Tuesday 2 


Kocian and walked out. He didn’t hur- 
ry; he knew he was going to make the 
plane out there, and that no one was 
going to stop him. Kocian watched him 
as he walked the sixteen metres and 
went up the six steps of the stairway. 
Maybe I can really make it someday, 
he thought, if Mr. Berry means it, if he 
wants te help me. In Frankfurt, they 
woukl put me into one of those camps, 
but eventually Karel would bail me out 
and get me back to New York. 

He heard footsteps coming across the 
waiting room, and he quickly put Mr 
Berry's cigarettes out of sight. Customs 
Inspector Pele came in, the metal taps 
on his heels clacking sharply. He 
walked slowly, his hands in his pockets, 
looking content, almost pleased. He 
took a cigarette out of a silver case, 
broke it in half, and put one piece back 
in the case. “Got a light?” he asked, 
issuing an order. 

“Yes, sir. Here, sir.” 

Pele had been put in charge of the 
airport's customs office late in the spring 
of 1948. It was said that he knew all 
the right people. He had a healthy pink 
face and his mustache gave him an air 
of joviality. He puffed at his half ciga- 
rette, holding it between thumb and 
forefinger, and exhaled the blue smoke. 
“Well,” he said, “we finally caught up 
with him.” 

“Caught up with whom?” Kocian 
asked. 

“Who do you think? Kratochvil, of 
course.” 

“Kratochvil!” 

“He’s just been arrested. They've 
taken him away for questioning. I've 
been on to him for three months but I 
wanted to be sure.” Kocian stared at 
the Inspector. He was afraid of the 
pink-faced, smiling little man, and 
ashamed of being afraid, but he 
couldn't help it. “He's been collecting 
dollar bills secretly,” Pele went on. 
“Trying to build up a supply for him- 
self. Might haye come in handy if he'd 
ever got away.” The Inspector laughed, 
pointed at the American plane outside, 
and took another puff at his cigarette 
“As if we didn’t know! Those birds 
think they're smart, but we catch them 
all.” 


Qurnrx the plane was ready to 


leave. Kocian leaned forward on the 
counter, watching it. Ten-thirty-five on 
the dot, he thought mechanically. The 
stewardess had closed the door, and the 
attendants had pulled back the stair 
way. The propellers began to turn, the 
left one first, then the right one, shak 
ing the restaurant window. Kocian saw 
a face looking out of the pilot’s com- 
partment, up front. He thought Mr. 
Berry might be waving at him, but he 
wasn’t sure. Anyway, he couldn't very 
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well wave back at Mr. Berry, with In- 
pector Pele standing there. 

“I know exactly what Kratochvil had 
in mind,” Pele said. The noise of the 
engines was deafening, and he had to 
shout into Kocian’s ear to make himself 
understood. “Didn't like it here any 
more. Hoped he could jump into that 
plane one day and get away.” He 
laughed again, nudging Kocian’s elbow 
as if he’d make a joke, and Kocian dis 
covered that he was laughing back at 
Pele. He could have killed himself for 
that. 


Tus plane was beginning to move 
away, taxiing slowly toward the run- 
way. “Kratochvil speaks English,” Pele 
said. “Probably wanted to get to New 
York.” The din of the engines ebbed, 
and his voice became normal. He 
looked at Kocian. “You've been in New 
York,” he said. “What's it like? Why do 
they all want to go there?” 

The engines were turning faster 
again. “It's—it's a very big city,” Kocian 
said, There was so much one wanted to 
say. “It's been a long time since I was 
there.” 

“They say everybody has an automo- 
bile and a refrigerator, and now they 
even have television sets,” Pele said. 
The cigarette was almost burned down 
to his fingers, but he didn’t seem to no- 
tice it. He was staring at the plane. “Do 
you think that in America a man like 
me, a customs inspector, would own a 
car and a television set?” He turned 
toward Kocian and looked at him close- 
ly, almost anxiously 

“I~I wouldn't know,” Kocian said. 
“Really. It's been nineteen years since 
I was there. Few people had radios 
then, You've got a radio, haven't you, 
sir?” 

“Sure,” Pele said, nodding proudly. 
“Built it all by myself, nights and Sun- 
days. It’s a good set. Of course, I 
couldn't build a television set all by 
myself,” 

“You couldn't?” 

“It's different. I've been reading up 
on how to make one, but I couldn't get 
the parts.” He looked again at the 
plane, which now stood at the end of 
the runway, its engines racing. “I must 
talk to one of those American pilots,” 
he said. “Maybe they could get me 
some parts, a few at a time. Anyway, I 
don't believe that a customs inspector 
there could afford a set, do you?” He 
tried to take a last puff, but the end of 
his cigarette disintegrated between his 
fingers, and he cursed and stamped the 
ashes out on the floor 

Kocian didn’t answer. The plane 
raced down the runway and took off 
and he watched it until it had disap- 
peared into the dark-grey sky behind 
the last hangar. 
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| EVERY CIRL wants to have a clgar, 
fresh complexion. Every boy wants the 
physical stamina to make the team in 
his favorite «port. Sometimes a small 
change in your health habits can make 
a big difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor. Scholastic VW aqzines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. Prob- 
lems of greatest interest will be dis- 
eussed in this column. 


The Qhashion Boy 


Q. There is a Chinese restaurant 
| near our school. Is it all right to have 
| chow mein or chop suey for lunch once 
| in a while? 

A. Yes, it is. But both 
wholly of 
they have little protein or fat. So these 
with 





dishes are 


made almost vegetables 


foods don't “stay” vou and you're 
| likely to get hungry a short time after 
| eating them. It’s best not to have chow 
days 


school for 


| mein or chop suev for lunch on 
|when you expect to stay at 


| extra-curricular activities 


Q. I hardly ever drink water, but I 
do drink a lot of fruit juices. Do the y 
take the 

4. For good health. vou need about 
of fluids a dav. plus milk 


u get a large part of those fluids in 


place of water? 


¢ ght cl iSSes 


» form of juices, so much the better 


: 
ind vegetable juices are ric 
tamins and minerals. To get init 


abit of drinking though 


me glassful between 


more water 
lrink meals morn 
ifternoon, and evening. You 
vater Ww th y mY meals 


vour ¢ 


were not 


Eyes on the Blink? No 

¢ slangy, but literal. When you find 
rself blinking too often 
rself off to the eve 
shows 


better hie 
loctor! 
itself in var 


estrain 


ways. Blinking, itching, watering, and 
redness are common symptoms. are 
“sick” headaches and the lack of ability 
to concentrate on your work. Eyestrain 
does a lot to spoil your looks, too. Puck- 
ered brows, wrinkles around your eyes, 
and a strained, nervous expression on 
your face tell everyone who sees you 
that vour eyes need attention 

A major cause of eyestrain is reading 
or studying in poor light. Day light (but 
not twilight!) is easiest on your eyes 
Artificial light is all right, too, provided 
it is bright enough. Let the light come 
from behind you and a little to one side. 

. . - 

Sleep It Off. Feel a cold coming 
on? Then get to bed extra early. Very 
often, a few additional hours of sleep 
will nip a cold in the bud. And talking 
about sleep, here’s a helpful suggestion 
If vou have trouble falling asleep, drink 
a glass of warm milk. It is soothing and 


will help put you to sleep. 


Want to build 
ook? Then try 


So-0-0 good 


Cook's Corner. 

our reputation as a 
rambled eggs this way 
u'll wonder how you ever ate them 
nadorned hefore! 


( ‘a niece 
p a pre 


of onion and a piece of 
pper—enough to make a table 
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Add the 
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Meanwhile 
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each 

i small frying pan 

mion and green 

wok about 

' 

flame. stirring oc¢ asionally 
break two res 
f | inch of pepper and a table 
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Sait, a | 


Lal 1 
spoon of milk ightiv with a fork 


When onions and green pepper are st 
add a litth 
then add the 


flame. When eggs begin to thicken, sti: 


more butter 


with fork. sect iping eggs from bottom of 
keep them f 1 getting har 


ened 


ust | ng er nigh for eggs 
fluff, This 


ukes one ser 


Cook 
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CHLQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


YOUR CHANCE TO WIN A CASH PRIZE 


prizes 


Senior Division 
(Students in the 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades) 
FIRST PRIZE... 


SECOND PRIZE... 
THIRD PRIZE. 


Junior Division 
(Students in the 6th, 7th, 8th 
and 9th grades) 


FIRST PRIZE .., . .$50 
SECOND PRIZE oe» $35 
THIRD PRIZE Sele hee 


EACH $5 


* 


These are the two lines 
to be rewritten 


+, 5 : 
as as win eset ecane cll Riae-cestated pitiaten Chlejiies thincnite 
jingle-writing contest? This contest is easy! It’s fun! Here’s all you have to do 
to enter . . . just write two lines similar to the last two lines of the Chiquita 
Banana jingle. The last two lines below®? are given as an example of the ones 
you are to write. 


ep? 
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NA-MAS SERVED WITH CER-E-AL WILL PUT A BET-TER BREAK-FAST ON YOUR TA~ BLE 
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RULES OF THE CONTEST 


§ Study the Chiquita Banana jingle on this 
page. Then on plain sheet of paper write two 
final lines similar to the last two of the jingle 
Be sure to print your name, home address, 
name of school and your grade on your entry 


2 Mail your entry to: Chiquita Banana Con- 
test, Scholastic Magazines East 12th Street, 
New York 3, New York 

All entries must be postmarked no later than 
midnight January 15, 1951, 


3 This contest is open to all students of the 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades 
ip the continental United States, except sons or 


daughters of members of tne staffs of Scholastic 
Magazines, the United Fruit Company or its 
advertiaing agency. Entries must be students’ 
original work. Only one entry to a student 


4 Entries will be judged on the basis of original- 
ity, idea expressed, rhyme and meter. Decision 
of the judges will be final; duplicate prizes will 
be awarded in the event of ties. Final judging 
to be done by a panel of educators. Only one 
prize to a family 


5 All entries become the property of United Fruit 
Company. None will be returned. Winners will be 
announced in the March 7, 1951, issue of Scho- 
lastic Magazines and will be notified by mau. Prizes 
will be awarded as listed on this page. 
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, 
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famous 
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Tower 
lot concerns a young English 
brother 


LD) 
lean whose 
her to Paris for the Exposition 

th virl awakens on her first 

morning in Paris, she is terrified to find 
that her brother has disapp« ured. Even 
alas z is the fact that his hotel 


Simmons 
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more 
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Rank. Produced Dy Betty Box. Direct- , 
ed by Terence Fisher and Antony 
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the h tel 


" 
into the 


propre tors of 

checked 
ilone and that she is imagining 
1 brother. Our 
startling that neither the British Consul 


ve girl 


heroine's story is so 
This tish 


vetting aru is 


melodrama has a most 
nor the Paris Chief of Police can bring 


himself to believe it 


nusually strong 
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Jean Simmons plays the girl con- 
fronted with this terrifying situation in 
(Jean is the lovely 
young English actress who won the 
coveted role of Ophelia in Olivier's 
Hamlet If like the Simmons 
style, you will also wish to catch Jean’s 


a strange city 


you 


performance in “Sanatorium,” one of 
the three short dramas that make up 
Trio (44), another current British 
offering 


“i THE HAPPIEST DAYS OF YOUR 
LIFE (London. Directed by Frank 
Launder.) 

Still 


an often 


British 
hilarious 


another import, this is 
and 
little 


around the terrors of coeducation 


consistently 
built 
The 
plot has to do with the pandemonium 
that breaks loose when, through some 
error on the part of the Ministry of 
Education (who are reorganizing Brit- 
ain’s school facilities), a boys’ school is 
directed to share its premises with a 
girls’ school. In England, where coedu- 
cation is much less common than in 
our own country, this is presumably 
nothing short of catastrophe 


‘chucklebaiting” comedy 


Alastair Sim, one of England’s most 
engaging character actors, plays the 
headmaster of Nutbourne. This gentle 
man feels there is nothing more odious 
than unless it is fe 
male Margaret Rutherford, 
who was the buxom, bounding medium 
in Blithe Spirit, is cast as the head 
mistress of St, Swithin’s. She feels that 
und their men teachers constitute 


female students 


teachers! 


b vs 
the lowest form of life. 

rhe operation of the two schools un 
der one roof approaches madness when 
a bevy of the girls’ parents and some 
officials, bent on inspecting the Nut 
bourne curriculum, decide to visit the 
simultaneously. Mr. Sim and 
Miss Rutherford set each other a ter 
seek to hide 


appalling fact 


school 
rific pace as they from 
visitors the that 
girls ind boys are be ing educated 
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BOY dates GIRL 


O YOU think there’s anything to 

the idea that “doodles” reveal the 
state of mind of the “doodler’? For ex 
ample, Marjorie’s notebook is covered 
with initialé entwined in a heart. Do 
you suppose she wishes that a certain 
“B.H.L.” were her steadv? Paul's doo- 
dles are different—they’re alwavs some 
variation of a question mark. As you 
talk to Paul, vou realize he’s puzzled 
about what it takes to make friends, 
to get a date, and why some people 
seem to do it all so easily while he has 
to work so hard at it 
like Paul even 


“what's wrong” with vou 


If vou re 
ask vourself 
because 


you may 
you're not you're 
not dating as often as others your age 
Put the penci] down, Paul, and let's 
think carefully 
these 


dating—or 


about your answers to 
questions. Are active in 
clubs, committees, and school 
and community organizations? Does 
your community or town make it easy 
for you to meet other peo ale your age 
in an acceptable way and place? Are 
you so with a interest 
(music, for example) that you've found 
little time for dating? 

“Late daters” usually answer these 
questions with an indecisive maybe or 
a definite no. Yet all of these matters 
determine the rate of your dating prog- 
ress as much as the date on your birth 
certificate. So don’t worry. Some of the 
most attractive people aren't dating yet 
—maybe it’s because thev're w aiting to 
meet you! 


you 


other 


busy certain 


Q. Does a hoy have to have “a line” 
or a “technique” 
ested in him? 


to keep a girl inter 


A. No, a boy doesn’t need “a line” 
or a lasso either—to keep a girl inter- 
ested in him. He needs what is of much 
greater meaning and importance to a 
girl—a likeable personality. It's true that 
a girl may be temporarily attracted by 
a line, but she rarely becomes attached 
to the boy who tosses her one. Once 
she finds out tricked, her 
disillusionment may the crafty 
Casanova himself grapevine 


she s been 


Snare 


When the 


(“Don’t believe a word of what Tom 
tells you, because ...”) closes in, there 
won't be any girl who's interested in 
Casanova or his line. 

“An exciting line” has yet to appear 
on a girl's list of the qualities Y an 
Ideal Date. Girls admire a boy who 
has backbone, who is neither a bully 
nor a boastful Bud. Thev like a boy 
who is earning some of his dating 
money. They dislike feeling that they're 
dating his father’s wallet. 

Girls like a boy who has character, 
one who's an all-around good Joe, in- 
terested in sports, hobbies, school ac- 
tivities—the world in general. And if a 
boy has a pleasant disposition, good 
manners, and a well-groomed appear- 
ance, he can outrank the rookie with 
little more than a “line” on any date! 


Q. I'm seventeen, attractive (so I've 
been told), but I've never had a date, 
nor can I seem to make any close 
friends. I'm terribly afraid of people 
my own age. I get along better with 
adults, but I do so wish to be accepted 
by young people my age. I would feel 
deeply grateful for any advice 


A. Getting along with friends and 
dates is easier if you get along with 
yourself. If you're “afraid” of other 
seventeen-year-olds, perhaps you're de- 
manding too much of yourself, 

Are you afraid that others will find 
out that you aren't perfect in every 
way—figure, personality, character, abil- 
itv, intelligence? (This is the great fear 
of many shy people.) Are you afraid 
of competing with other girls your age 

in sports, in conversation, in popular- 
ity with boys? 

Perhaps vou think you're too tall, or 
too thin, or ‘not witty enough, or not 
as good a dancer as you think a girl 











Consolidated News Features, Inc 
“My life could be a movie — but 
the ending would be too tragic.” 


ought to be, Yet other people your age 
have these same problems to overcome 

and they have good times and good 
friends. What's the difference between 
you and these other people? Perhaps 
you aren't enjoying Be 4 developing 
your own special abilities. 

So here’s your first step: practice do- 
ing what you can do well—whether it’s 
talking, dancing, or playing tennis. As 
you begin to feel sure of yourself, 
you'll be less and less concerned about 
your performance, and more concerned 
about participation. Second step: find 
out what other boys and girls are doing 
about this common problem of making 
friends and having dates. Third step: 
fall in with the others. You'll discover 
that both boys and girls like cheerful, 
courteous, enthusiastic, lively people. 

Although you'll shiver and sputter 
for a while, plunge into the whirlpool 
of school activity. Choose a girl rather 
like yourself and try to develop a 
friendship with her. Together you can 
join a aaa club or work on a school 
project. The first few meetings you'll 
probably sit together—but it might he 
cates to volunteer for different com- 
mittees. As you work on the committee 
you have chosen, talk and laugh with 
the people who are around you. Later 
in the semester join the neighborhood 
“Y,” the senior Girl Scouts, or a similar 
organization for girls. By concentrating 
on making girl friends, -you're indirect- 
lv working on the date problem. For 

irls have brothers, and their brothers 
a friends, you know. 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
dating problems? Personality problems? 
Family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you would like to have an- 
swered in “Boy dates Girl,” send it to: 
Gay Head, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, 
N. Y. Questions of greatest interest will 
be discussed in future columns. 
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Last 1950 U.S. Issue 


A new three-cent stamp will be is- 
sued by the U. §. Post Office Depart- 
ment on November 22. The stamp will 
be the last l S. ¢ 
1950. It picture of the U. S 
Cay itol 


mmemorative tor 
show $a 
Building 

The stamp, in purple 
the legislative branch of our Govern 
ment. On November 22, 1800. Presi 
dent John Adams welcomed the sixth 
Congress to the new site of our Govern 
ment at Washington, D. C. Before 1800 
our capital had been in New York, 
N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa 

(The stamp shows the Capitol Build- 
ing at a time when Congress is not in 
session. When Congress is in session, 
the Stars and Stripes fly over both wings 
of the Capitol. The stamp shows our 
flag flying over the center east front en- 
trance—a sign that Congress is in re 


pays tribute to 


cess, ) 

The stamp is the fourth in a special 
series this year. The series commemo- 
rates the 150th year since Washington, 
D. C., became our nation’s capital. 

To get a first-day cover of the new 
stamp, send a self-addressed envelope 
to the Postmaster, Washington, D. ¢ 
before November 22. Write “First-Day 
Cover” on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. Enclose it in an outer 
envelope along with three cents in coins 
or money order 

You may ask for as many as 10 first- 
day covers. Be sure to enclose a self- 
addressed envelope and three cents for 
each cover you wish. 





The eleventh 1950 U. S. commemorective 


STAMPING GROUND: The U. N 
Assembly is « 
to set up 1 Nations P 
Under the plat he | 


mamermnd a 


st OF 


General 


as Unite 


its own stamps. The ( 
the st amps for the U.N 
If the General Assembly appr 
the plan the | N. may sponsor an it 
ternational itest for U, N 
# the 


S5\ (0) prize 
prize 


stamp cde- 


signs. The winner contest wouk 


Dinghy a 


Friend in Need (?) 


“Say, Bob, may I borrow your pen?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Got a piece of writing paper I can 
use’ 

Reckon so.” 

Going past the mailbox when you 
go outr 

“Yeh.” 

“Wait a minute till I finish this let- 
ter, will you?” 

“All right.” 

“Want to lend me a stamp?” 

“Okay.” 

“Much obliged. Say, what's your girl's 
address?” 


New Trick 


Magician (to small boy whom he 
has just called onto the stage): “Now, 
young man, you have never seen me 
before, have you?” 


Small boy: “No, daddy.” 


This Way, Please 


The movie usher was in the dentist's 
chair 

“Now, 
“which 


dentist, 
all the 


asked the 
giving you 


Miss,” 
tooth is 
trouble?” 

“Second from the 
she replied. 


left in the bal- 


cony,” 


Cabbage Head 

During his campaign for the Presi- 
dency, William Howard Taft was once 
the target of hooligans. He was address- 
ing a mixed political gathering when a 
thrown by someone in 
Taft's feet. His 
crowd's 
said Taft, 
lost 


was 
It rolled at 
turned the 


cabbage 
the crowd 
sense of humor 
laughter into cheers. “I see,” 
“that one of my 
his } ne id s 


adversaries has 


Definitions: Wise and Otherwise 
when 
to spell the one 


onym: The wd you use 


bbage with a col- 


lib he legal way of proving that 
a man it a place where he 
really « 
Depth 


( oal pure hase 


ight turned upside down. 
goes not 
only t » buver but to the cella: 


which 


Telegrar * only place where 


| va | 


words. no is, count 


Trousers uncommon 
gular at the top and 
bottom 


noun, sin- 
plural at the 





Al “Brick” Wahl, 220-pound tackle and 
captain of the Michigan team, considered 
one of the top linemen in the U. 5. 


HAT William and Mary College foot- 

ball team is driving the reporters 
crazy. Besides having to spell Miodus- 
sewski, Magdziak, and Kovachevich, 
they must also remember that (a) four 
of the offensive linemen play in the de- 
fensive backfield, (b) three backfield 
men alternate at three positions, and 
(c) one of the boys plays eight differ- 
ent positions! 

Don't cry for Joe (Louis). He went 
out fighting like the great champion he 
was, and Charles came in fighting like 
the good champion he is going to be. 

Joe fought for money 16 years. He 
won 60 of 61 bouts, and made over 
$2,000,000. He held the championship 
for 13 years, earning a place in sports 
history he will never lose. Then he 


fought for the 62nd time and got licked, | 
It has happened to every champion | 
before him except Gene Tunney. And it | 


would have happened to Tunney if he 
had continued in the ring. It will hap- 
pen to Charles some day. 


One of the things about the Yankees’ 


pennant victory that gave me the most 
satisfaction was the part Johnny Mize 
played in it. Mize has always been ac- 
cused of being a “losing” ball-player. 
The experts claim that he doesn’t hit in 
the “clutch”—that he doesn't 
through when it counts 

They point out that despite his heavy 
hitting for some pretty good clubs, he 
has never batted his team into a pen- 


come 


nant 
Mize has hit three homers 
in one game on six occasions, yet his 
team won only one 

In 1950. however 
experts eat their words 


Yankees 


for instance 


those games 

Mize made 
Where would 
finished 


the have 


the season, Big John clouted 25 homers 
and batted in 

The real turning point of the 1950 
race came in late June when the Yan- 
kees tried to ship Mize back to the 
minor leagues. Johnny refused to go. 


79 
«4 runs 


Take the matter of his home runs, | 


the 


without | 
John’s big bat? During the last half of | 


Short Shots 


That meant the Yankees had to keep 
him or release him. They decided to 
keep him (especially after they heard 
that the Tigers were interested in him). 
How those Tigers could have used his 
power in the stretch drive! 

My rating as a baseball expert took a 
nose dive the past season, Neither the 
Red Sox nor the Dodgers—my picks for 
first place—came through. But I still 
have something to brag about. Way back 
on November 3, 1948, I wrote in this col- 
umn: “Here's a prediction: By 1951 the 


Philadelphia Phillies will win a pen- 


nant.” 


23 


in the dark: By 1955 the Pittsburgh 
Pirates will cop the National League 
pennant . 
I say this because I have a hunch 
that Branch Rickey will be operating in 
Pittsburgh next year. He and the Pirate 
oresident, John Galbreath, are close 
middies, and I believe that Rickey sold 
his stock in the Dodgers so that he 
could go to work for Galbreath. 
Wherever Rickey goes, so goes the 
pennant, He is the smartest baseball 
man in history. His records in St. Louis 
and Brooklyn prove it. He'll turn out to 
be the strongest Branch ever to grow in 


Pittsburgh. 
Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 











That was a spectacular piece of fig- | 


uring. For, at that time, the Phillies had 
finished last or next to last in 25 of the 
previous 30 seasons! 

I'm now going to make another stab 


Bell Mehoo! Classmates best line 
or GRADUATION WAME CARDS to ihe 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 
highest comm iss’ 
Your cards FREE 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT -CA 
| 235-N, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Start Your Term Right with a Junior Kem-Kit! 


Here's a fully equipped, 70-piece, professional 
kit of chemicals and apparatus. THIS IS NOT A 
TOY! All chemicals ore in safely packaged, 


individually-labeled 





glass containers. This kit 


contains standard apparatus used by profes- 


sional chemists. With every kit, you. get a Book 


$6.95 post-paid 
This is ovr low-cost Junior Kem-Kit, 
we will gladly send quotations for 
owr Senior or Master Kem-Kits 


of Experiments. Send in your order now while 
this fast-selling kit is still at its record low price 
of $6.95, post-paid. Carrying case extra: $1.50. 


Send o penny-postcard for a copy of our latest Catalog 
and Handbook of Useful Chemical Information to: 


STUDENT CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept §, 300 Stanhope Street 
Brooklyn 27, New York 


— —— 


you A ermiling 


America's finest 
silver-plated flute 


Llules 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





from 
LEON HART 


Captain and End, 
Notre Dame 1949. 
Player-of-the-Year, 1949 


“It takes IRON NERVES to win the big ones! Take that 

e “Squeaker”™ wiih S. M. U. last year. Although a 3 -touchdown 
underdog, the Mustangs played us even nearly all the way. With 
the score 27-20 in our favor, S.M. U. backed us to our goal line...” 





With our heels behind the goal line, we stopped 4 straight plays. 3 “It took IRON NERVES to stop this S. M. U. attack. 
e The diagram shows how they tried to go over us—and it was e Maybe you're a caffein-susceptible like me . . . then the 
really tough piling them up. But we held and won. It was no place for  caffein in coffee can mean ‘coffee nerves.’ So ever since high 


the jitters caused by caffein in coffee school, caffein-free PosTUM has been my hot mealtime drink.” 








AND ARMY'S ‘ 
FAMOUS TRAINER, DONT RISK COFFEE NERVES ! 


ROLLIE BEVAN, SAYS: | STarT oRINKING POSTUM Now To 
keep THOSE IRON NERVES you 
NEED FOR A TOP PERFORMANCE ! 








i* YOU MADE 


POSTUM 





4 ‘To keep IRON NERVES, there's no substitut 
. t 


for fresh air, exercise, and roper ret And t 


includes drinking postuM! It's entirely caffein-free 


* can't cause ‘coffee nerves’!” < A Product of General Foods 





Teaching Aids 


(Continued from page 2-T) 


family have a radio? A car? A television 
set? You'll recall that the customs offi- 
cial, Pele, is one of the luckier Czechs. 
What kind of radio does he have? Why 
doesn’t he have a television set? Under 
what conditions does an air passenger 
travel from Prague? Compare with 
flight conditions in the U. S. What's 
your favorite restaurant? Is the menu at 
all similar to the one offered in the 
restaurant where Kocian works? Ex- 
plain. Would you gather from this story 
that the present-day Czech has many 
civil liberties? Be specific, Compare his 
rights with those of a citizen in this 
country. Were things ever different for 
Kocian? When? Where? Describe Kra- 
tochvil’s life during the German occu- 
pation. Do you think these two men 
have courage? Give reasons for your 
answer 

Activities 

l. Write a_ short 
(about 500 words) 
Like It Here.’ 

2. Read and report orally on any one 
of the fpliowing references: (a) Robert 
Lewis, “Roman Holiday,” Literary Cav- 
alcade, January, 1949, p. 6; (b) George 
Orwell, Animal Farm (condensed in 
Literary Cavalcade, March, 1950, p. 
24); (c) Lawrence Williams, “Where 
Else in the World?” Literary Cavalcade, 
january 1950, p. 1; (d) James Thur- 
ver, “The Birds and the Foxes,” Literary 
Cavalcade, November, 1950, p. 2; (e) 
Carl Zuckmayer, “I Like It Here,” 
Senior Scholastic, March 22, 1950, p. 
16. 


patriotic 
Suggested title: “I 


essay 


Say What You Please (p. 3) 
Activities 

1. Ask three other classmates to join 
you in a forum discussion of the topic, 
“TV—a Help or a Hindrance to Good 
Study Habits?’ 

2. Write a letter to the editor of “Sav 
What You Please” about your favorite 
Senior Scholastic Why do vou 
enjoy it? Best letters will be chosen by 
vote of the class and sent to “Say What 
You Please,” Scholastic Magazines, 7 
East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 14) 


feature 


I. Russia. A. Group A: a-2; b-3; e1; 
d-5; e-4. Group B: a-3; b-2; o-5; d-1l; e-4 
B a-l b s; o-3 d-4 e-3 

Il. Words Vs. Bullets: 1-O; 2-1 3-O 
1-T; 5-O 
Til, The 
3, e-2 


Words te 


Magic Carpet. a b-1, c-2 
a 
Bubble 
d-2, e-l 


the Wise— Bubble 


and Trouble!: a-2, b-1 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Russia 
November 8 i World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Communism in the 
U.S.S8.R., Armed Forces Talk 296, 254, 
1949, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Washington 25, D. C. Our Foreign 
Policy, 30¢, 1950, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S$. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Report 
trom Russia, by Joseph Newman, 10¢, 
1950, New York Herald Tribune Pro- 
motion Dept., 230 West 41 St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Round Table on the 
Soviet Union, Part I and Il; Journey 
Behind the News, Vol. Il, Nos. 52 and 
53, 5¢ each, 1949, Social Science Foun- 
dation, University of Denver, Denver 
10, Colo, Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics, by Ben F. Crowson, Jr., 12¢, 
1948, United Nations Education Cen 
ter, Box 6188, Washington, D. CG 

ARTICLES: “Key to Survival: Know 
Your Enemy,” Newsweek, September 4, 
1950. “Riddle of the Russian Sea,” J. P. 
O'Donnell, Saturday Evening Post, Sept. 
9, 1950. “Notes on the Soviet Economy,” 
N. Nyaradi, Fortune, Sept., 1950. “How 
the Russian Mind Works,” R. Payne, 
U. N. World, September, 1950, “Warm 
War: How Long,” U. S. News, Septem- 
ber 1, 1950. “Russia Has a Paper Cur- 
tain, Too.” H. Schwartz, New York 
Times Magazine, June 4, 1950. 

BOOKS: Verdict of Three Decades, 
edited by Julien Steinberg, $5.00 (Duell, 
1950). Police State; What You Want to 
Know About the Soviet Union, by Craig 
Thompson, $3.00 (Dutton, 1950). Why 
They Behave Like Russians, by John 
Fisher, $2.75 (Harper, 1947). My Three 
Years in Moscow, by Walter Bedell 
Smith, $3.75 (Lippincott, 1950). 

FILMS: Peoples of the Soviet Union 
33 minutes, rent or sale, International 
Film Foundation, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. Shows how people 
of many races and nationalities fit into 
the pattern of life in the Soviet Union 

FILMSTRIPS: Russia, People and 
Occupation; Soviet Russia; Moscow; 30 
frames each, Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose 
Ave.. Hollywood 46, Calif. U..S. S. R., 
the Land and the People, 85 frames; 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1700 Broadway, 
New York N Y 


The Library Series 
In Practical English 
VISUAL AIDS: Peabody Visual Aids 


include 28 library training posters which 
ire divided into groups according to 
old by Wilcox & 


subject matter and 


Follett Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Group I includes a study of 
Compton's Encyclopedia; how to locate 
library books; the correct and incorrect 
way to use a book; how to overcome 
pronunciation difficulties; pertinent facts 
and states; the Dewey Decimal Classi 
fication System; how to locate, check 
out, and return a book; and how to use 
the Almanac. In all, there are four 
groups of charts. Price for all four 
groups (28 charts): $3.25. Price of one 
group: $1. 

FILMSTRIPS: The Library Series, 
six filmstrips which come in a file box 
with a Teacher's Guide. Hardy Finch, 
adviser and script writer. Sold by Young 
America Films, 18 E. 41 St., New York 
City. $16.50 for set of six with these 
titles: The Book (major parts, proper 
care), The Dewey Decimal System, 
The Card Catalog, The Dictionary 
(Part 1), The Dictionary (Part 11), and 
The Encyclopedia. Black and white, 45 
strip. Write for free 


frames in each 


pamphlet 


Pacific Northwest 
November 15 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: West Coast Tree 
Farms, 1948, free, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, 1410 S. W. Morrison 
Street, Portland 5, Oregon. 

ARTICLES: “Our Forgotten Frontier 
in the Northwest,” S. Morrell, Nation's 
Business, August, 1950. “The State of 
Oregon,” S. H. Holbrook, American 
Mercury, March, 1949. “The Colum- 
bia,” R. L. Neuberger, Holiday, June, 
1949. “The Pacific Coast,” Senior Scho 
lastic, November 2, 1949. 

BOOKS: Far West, by Editors of 
Look, $5.00 (Houghton, 1948). Ever- 
green Land, by N. Jones, $3.50 (Dodd, 
1947). Great Northwest, by Oscar Win 
ther, $5.60 (Knopf, 1947). Northwest 
Harvest, by Victor Chittick, $4.00 
Macmillan, 1948). Northwest Corner: 
Oregon and Washington, by Henry 
Sheldon, $3.95 (Doubleday, 1948). 

FILMS: The Lumber States (U.S. A 
Pacific Northwest), 20 minutes, sale or 
rent, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N. Y. Related film- 
text article will be published in Junior 
Scholastic, Nov. 15th. Green Harvest, 30 
minutes, color, free. Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Company, Film Service, First 
National Bank Building, St. Paul 1 
Minn. Explains scientific planting, har 
vesting, conservation; one reel on forest 


fires und tree diseases 
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IFE is getting back to normal at our 
corner. Lights are going out at 

fairly reasonable hours. September is a 
hectic month at Scholastic, just as it is 
in most schools. More than half of our 
subscription orders originate in Septem- 
ber and most of the other half are re 
vised in September or early October 
Despite the onslaught of mail, we try 
to process each order the same day it 
is received 

That's why our subscription depart- 
ment had been working woefully long 
hours. The teletype to our mail room 
in Dayton ticked on and on, sometimes 
until midnight. Everyone on our busi- 
staff addressograph operators, 
cashiers, ledger clerks, correspondents, 
mailers has been eager to give our 
teacher-subscribers the best possible 
service. We think they have done an 
exceptionally efficient job. Many of you 
do, too, and have been thoughtful and 
generous in complimenting us. Your tol- 
erance of the occasional unavoidable 
errors is also appreciated 

We regret that we were not suffi- 
ciently optimistic in setting our press 
runs for September issues. Our supply 
ran out and late orders had to be 
started with October issues. We shall, 
of course, credit the accounts of all 
teachers whose pupils did not receive 
the September issues 


ness 


Our readers will be interested in an 
article to appear in the November 21 
(on newsstands Nov. 7) issue of Look 
Magazine by John W. Studebaker, for 
mer U. S. Commissioner of Education 
and now chairman of Scholastic’s Edi 
torial Board. Dr. Studebaker's topic is 
“Shall We Allow Politicians to Run Ou 
Schools?” This is an old, old subject 
to be sure, but Dr. Studebaker takes a 
fresh look at it. He suggests a method 
for selecting “an independent, nonpar 
national board of edu 
S, Office of 
Education” that he believes would help 
keep political hands off the schools. The 
idea of an independent national board 


tisan, nonpaid 
cation to supervise the U 


of education has long been urged by all 
the leading professional organizations 
in the field of education 


DARA himan” 


President and Publisher 


NR es 
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GOALS IN TEACHING WORLD HISTORY 


Pp first and most obvious purpose in studying world history . 
provide an overview of the contemporary world. . . . The 
knows the past reasonably well may yet be inadequately informed about 
the present. History must call upon other areas of knowledge. An under- 
standing of today’s world involves a knowledge of resources and their 
distribution; it involves a concrete picture of the world’s population and 
its relationships to resources; it involves an understanding of the basic 
economic processes which sustain life; it involves insight into competing 
political and social ideologies which divide the world into blocs and fac- 
tions; it involves a realization of the beliefs, superstitions, prejudices and 
ignorance which block the road to peace and progress. 

From “The Potenticlities of World History in a World Society,” by 


Edger 8. Wesley, in improving the Teaching of World History. Twen- 
tieth Yearbook (1949) of the Notional Council for the Social Studies. 


.. isto 
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Off the Press 


Tensions That Cause Wars, edited by 
Hadley Cantril. University of Ilinois 
Press, Urbana, Ill. 303 pp., $4. 


Eight distinguished social scientists 
from various countries have joined to 
analyze the causes of war in this vol- 
ume sponsored by UNESCO. The wide 
range of proposed solutions to recur- 
rent wars may be seen from a Hun- 
garian Marxist viewpoint to that of 
Gordon Allport, Harvard professor of 
social relations, that “when men are 
fully confident that international or- 
ganization can eradicate war, they will 
then at last succeed in doing so.” Other 
contributors are Gilberto Freyre, Bra- 
zilian sociologist; Georges Gurvitch, 
French sociologist; Max Horkheimer, 
social research director in New York; 
Arne Naess, Norwegian philosopher; 
John Rickman, British psychologist; and 
Harry Stack Sullivan, American psychi- 
atrist (deceased). 

An intriguing feature of this work is 
the insertion as notes into the text of 
the reactions of other contributors to 
fhe essays. It becomes clear that the 
collective statement on the causes of 
war, which prefaces the volume, can be 
interpreted in many ways. We should, 
however, welcome this many-sided at 
tack on a problem the solution of which 
is a matter of life or death 


* Prob- 
Course in the High 
School, by Manson Van B. Jennings 
Bureau of 
College 
180 pp 


The Development of the Mod 
lems 


Senior 


Teachers 


N. Y. 


Publications 
Columbia University 
$2.85 

In the two decades modern 
problems courses on the 12th year level 


past 


have gained wide acceptance. There is 
however, no general agreement as to 
objectives and content. It is 

from this ablé study by Dr 
of I 


evident 
Jennings 


eachers Gollege, Columbia, that a 


{ 


basic weakness of the course as it is 
now given is its origin in a compromise 
plan proposed by the Committee on 
Social Studies of the National Educa- 
tion Association, in 1916. Since there 
was no time for separate courses in 
political science, economics, and soci- 
ology, a catch-all was the result. 

Dr. Jennings believes that “instead 
of being concerned primarily with prin- 
ciples, the modern problems course 
should place its primary emphasis on 
understanding current problems and 
learning how to arrive at conclusions 
concerning them.” His survey of courses 
in various parts of the country indi 
cates excessive reliance upon textbooks 
and a tendency toward mere ground 
covering. Curriculum builders will want 
to consult this study of a social science 
area which is in need of more intensive 
cultivation. 


Readings for the Atomic Age, edited by 
M. David Hoffman. Globe Book Co., 
N. Y. 406 pp., $2.80. In quantities 
of 10 or more copies, $2.10. 


Anthologies have become a useful 
fixture in the English classroom. They 
have not yet earned a similar place in 
Social Studies and Science classrooms. 
In this volume of readings on the atomic 
problem, an effort has been made to 
cut across subject lines and to offer 
selections adaptable to several areas of 
study. There are sections on the his 
torical development of the bomb, the 
fundamental scientific facts upon which 
atomic gnergy is based, the uses to 
which it can be put, and alternatives to 
mass destruction 

Teaching aids include stimulating 
questions on each selection and a glos 
sary of Represented 
among the writers are Einstein, Comp 
ton, Oppenheimer, Bush, Baruch, Lili- 
enthal, Cousins, Corwin, Laurence, 
Bradley, and Kaempffert. The language 
used will be comprehensible to better 


readers in the 


scientific terms 


Lbth and 12th vears 
Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





